






























chains that Mammon here below, 
this plain Captain did for Earth's example show ?” 


FALSE GROUND AND FIRM. 


Somewhere in the county of Wiltshire is a ot sunny 

piece of down, embroi with cowslips, 

of gorse, and offering here and there p t shelter of 
il tangled copse, or a clump of young beech-trees. On 

one side, the down is bounded by a 

nears a mansion below, assumes a statelier aspect, and be- 

comes a fine beech-avenue ; on the other it forms a wall of con- 

in ong steepness to the pretty little valley which 


Down in this little valley lived, at the time my story be- 
a fair young foreigner, governess to the Rector’s chil- 

; and up in the clump on the downs above was a young 
beech-tree, whose smooth stem bore, in clear and well-cut | hesi 
, the un-English name of “Ottilia” It was not 
e secluded and somewhat uncultured spot which 
I have described was honoured by a visit from the lord of the 
domain in which it was included: he preferred to it a tour 
ugh his orchard-bouses, or a constitutional turn on the 
broad, smooth, gravelled terrace of the kitchen-garden; or, 
still more, a drive in his wife’s brougham, and a gossip with 
such stray country gentlemen as he was lucky enough to meet} “He loves me,” said Ottilia, looking down, while a happy 





Caium, non ammum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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[sw three sisters: each of them a queen: 
One with a stern square face, and regal brow, 
where pressure of a crown had been, 
no crown save a priest’s tiara, now. 
her garb: alb, chasuble, and cope 


a2 


Saal 


happen to come into his head that he would step up to the 
downs and see “ how the young trees were comingon ;” and}Th 
in the process of this inspection he came upon his son, 
young gentleman at present waiting at home for his commis- 
sion, just as he was engaged in giving the final scoop to the 
tail of the last “a” of “ Ottilia.” 
“ What are you about there, Augustus, hacking away at the 
young trees, and killing them?” said Mr. Bryant, somewhat 
testily: “cannot you find anything better to do this morn- 
Some rather heavy bills from the tobacconist and 
which had come in at breakfast, had di him to be 
somewhat captious towards this usually much-indulged son. 


Or'sn Imperial LE? orbg oes 
Posed, and peomirch with blood, and with debauch un- 


med and strong-limbed, and heavy-browed, 
She sat like one that on a mighty past 
looks backward dreamily, from out a shroud 
Ofsin and shame and s' 


os 


ring round her cast, 


, lightnings that faded fast, 
Yet still flashed up, under her eye-brows’ cloud, 
I am not crushed, though bowed.” 


it the Second Queen ; a sweeter face, 
languor tempered Southern fire ; 
Motions that gave to mirth their easiest grace, 
But swept, in sudden storms, from mirth to ire: 
The summer sun seemed seething in her blood. 
The summer sky seemed mirrored in her mood ; 
§o beautiful, so changeful ; from desire 
1 frown to hot embrace, 
Her passionate gusts, like clouds, did each the other chase. 


eco pn he hair, 





father: ‘I am only waiting here 
his ferrets. By-the-bye, have you seen what work the rab- 
bits have made of the young barley? We shall have Farmer 
Jarret grumbling ata fine rate ntly.”" And with diplo- 
matic address he walked his father on through the little 
wood to the arable land outside; but here unfortunately, at 
t of the steep sheep-path which led from the down 
6 vale, his prudence or his fears forsook him—sooth 
to say, the tree and his late occupation upon it had entirely 
gone out of his head—and saying he must see what fly was on 
vine-leaves wreathed her the water, he started at a anges 
gey-green olive, and gold- 6 
rti-coloured was her wear, 

8 half princess’s were he: ways : 
Blithe, buoyant, careless of to-morrow’s fate, 
Sobut to-day took mirthfulness for mate; 
lessing, scorn or praise ; 
who won her love with love to spare 
For those who earned her hate with a 


Sober and strong the third: of colder hue 

e yet a true born queen: 

life telling in the brawny thew, 
nature in the eye 

The muscles knit with toil, whose tools did stand, 

e and hammer, near her hand, 


mischief on which he had found his son en , but as, in 
his return, he came up to the tree, the “ Ottilia” was so con- 
ous, and stared so uncompromisingly in the face, 
that he could not fail to observe it. He stopped, surveyed it 
gtimly, and calling to mind, what he had once heard without 
attention, that a pretty German governess was in 





the suspicions which hi 
And blunter features : t. 

his lady was on the alert immediately. She had met with 
better opportunities than her husband of noticing the unusual 


mgue concerning them, fondly flattering herself meantime 
that they had been ae ee by her'won since ie: revarn 
from his private tutor’s. Here, however, was proof too evi- 
un , un dent that they had not only been discovered, but sufficiently 
Yet bare, and fit for use,— 


Crowned with fair towers she was, 


of art and industry, and 
and the chase, within her hands 


She : 

He pared neck, liko Celt 
Yet fit for more than sordid slaying 

Aad by a higher law than gola’y her life commands. 


These tisters communed curiously of one 
in all mouths, one who among us came, 


by deeds and consecrate by fame. 
three, honoured 


with Mrs. Mowbray. 
Poor, meek, little Mrs. Mowbray, anxious to clear her gov- 
erngss, whom she liked, and to palliate the wrath of firs. 
om she feared, “ .” and and 

was‘ sorry,” and “did not think there was anythin¥ such 


or hit @ squarrel, or started them on their raees on the downs: 
she recalled to mind also that the visits of that gentleman and | A 
his rod ‘had of late‘been 


Bryant was not to be tof ith faint denials or stp- 






her children, but she was allowed no excuse ; 













like this? Who, such jain 
forges 





Mrs. was anxious to see the culprit, and deliver her 
mind in person; but here Mr. Mowbray was called into the 
council, and objected. It did not yet appear, he said, how far, 
if at all, Miss Berthal had consented to any over-frequent in- 
tercourse with Mr. Bryant; and she would be far more likely 
to speak frankly, and to confess the exact state of matters be- 
tween in @ quiet conversation with Mrs. Mowbray, than 
in an agi and alarming interview with the mother of the 
young man himself. 

Mrs. Bryant submitted with an ill grace; but Mr. Mow- 
bray’s quiet manner always exercised over her a rep! 
-influence which she could not shake off; and. she 
home, after flinging this Parthian dart: ‘Pray, dear Mrs. 
Mowbray, do not commit yourse/f to another governess till 

‘ou have consulted me: it is so necessary, you see, to have & 
owledge of the world, to judge of the character of this sort 
of people; and I have so many friends who apply to me: in 
a wf or Ae a3 I shall be able to recommend some one who will 
exactly * 

After ind in a “good cry” in her own room, Mrs. 
Mowbray preneetiod to the schoolroom, and, sending awa: 
the children, began questioning Miss Bertha! in a coafoned, 
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Ich habe gelebt und geliedt. 
with patches 







arm-road, which, as it 







































tating manner. It was un: to say much : when 
she once Taco a ag so A rift, etre - 4 

un ushi , then became very ie; and she 
eevee with a pavellattyieweet voice, and great quiet: “Itis 
true that I do meet Mr. Augustus, that I do talk with Mr. Au- 
gustus; I am the afflanced of Mr. Augustus.” 

“The affianced !” gasped Mrs. Mowbray. “Oh, my dear 
Fraulein | what are you saying; what do you mean?” 


market-town. But on the day which | light overspread her fair face; “and so I do love him.” 

tion of the pretty foreign name, it did] For a few moments Mrs. Mowbray sat in blank dismay at 

this cool statement, which went so far beyond her worst fears. 
en she began to pour out reproaches : “ Oh, how could'you! 

Oh, I could not have believed it, Fraulein ! and to carry it all 

on 80 secretly, without a word to me!” 

“ Forgive me this, dear Madame; I wished to tell you, who 
have been to me a8 a mother; but ever he said to me: ‘ Not 
now, not now ; tell no one till I shall have told my father.’” 

“ And when in the world did he mean to tell his father?” 

“ When.he shall get his commission ; then he will tell‘all in 
the adieu ; and, he says, then his father who loves him ten- 
bay will say ‘ Let it all be as you will.’ ” 

is a goose, or else he is taking you in : his father 
and mother will no more give their consent to his marrying 

ou than old Kitty Jones. I beg your pardon, Fraulein; but 
{ mean that, of-all people in the world, those who have made 
their money by commerce, and are trying to take their place 
among the old families of the county, will be most particular as 
to their son’s marriage. I know they have their eye on Lady 
Harriet Hardie.” 

% ee prs does not like Lady Harriet Hardie: he amuses 
himself at her grimaces, and he does not admire the yellow 
colour of her hair.” 

\“ Oh, don’t talk to meabout Lady Harriet and her hair ; how 


, nothing at all; Iam doing no harm in the 
Augustus, rather hastily, edging between the 
for Wiloox and 




















can you sit there, ans meso coolly, when you have got 
s pace down the slippery | me into such a sea of troubles; and you suited me so exactly 
his father to his homeward way alone. | ‘and the children were 6n so well; and now I shall 


had for the moment forgotten the piece of| have to take some horrid old t, like my last one, of Mra. 
ay oy recommending.” 

ow it was Ottilia’s turn to look dismayed: her deep-blue 
eyes widened, and her lips trembled, and then she spoke slowly. 
“So I must leave you! you send me away from you! and tor 
what? because I have received a true love from an honoura- 
ble man !” f 

But this was inevitable: Mr. Mowbray himself saw and 
janet it, even while he inwardly resented the arro- 
gant ion and selfishness of Mrs. Bryant. He had one Jong 
and explicit conversation with Ottilia, in which, without 
blaming her at all severely, he pointed out to her the danger, 
and even the questionable propriety, of an engagement with 
so young a man as Augustus Bryant : he endeavoured to con- 
vince her of its utter hopelessness; and the expediency of 
rooting this “ boy and girl love” from her mind as soon as 
possible; and he pointed out to her that, in giving any further 
encouragement to the ng man, she would be instigating 
him to rebel against the known wishes and the lawful autho- 
rity of his father. 

“T cannot a him, and I wish not to forget him; but 
what matters it? Iam going no one need fear me longer.” 
This was her answer to Mr. Mowbray. To his wife she would 
sometimes say—* But tell me, dear Madame, what have I done 
that you shake your head at me?. I sought him not; but 
when he came and said, ‘I love youpbe my wife,” where was 


my duty to say, No ?” 

; unconsciousness of evil-doing’ which Mrs. Mowbray 
to Mrs. Bryant as an extenuating circumstance, was 

but as fuel to'the fire of her anger. Great had been the com- 

motion at Woodbndge Hall, and stormy the scene between 

ugustus and his parents, when the fact of his actual 
ment had been unwillingly reported by Mrs. Mowbray. Y 
Bryant had positi assured his son that he would take 


awa: a his present allowance, if he went again 
f ‘arso! hile Miss Berthal remained : 






late neighbourhood, he hastened homewards to im- 
ad dawned on his mind to Mrs. 













Berthal, but had prudently held her 


to produced the immemurially lover-like cus- 
Full of lofty indignation and en 
sét off for the parsonage “to have the whole 
















supposed ;” but her assertions and denials 
e time much weakened an uneasy remem- 





far more frequent than formerly on 
bank opposite the Recto: 







desired that Mowbray would questio#i her 
the frequency of their meeting with her son, 
or governess when these m 


near the there ; and 
that if he any manner to continue the intercourse 
ao Ainefiongtn pts eens: gr genip all his money to a hos- 


‘Mrs. Bryant had at last, by harsh persistence, gained her 
point ofan interview with Ottilia ; had left her clutching 
of, should be discovered and put a stop to| the cushions, and p' her forehead on the arm of the 
not to be borne that a man of the 4 Ir hangs yo headache. She had at first at- 
of my son should be exposed to her | tacked her bitter invective, but this the young girl met 
with a composure and dignity’which baffled her, and forced 
her to change her tactics; and itv was by working on her con- 
and | science rather than her that she induced her to make a 
‘faltering voice which she’ tried to make indif- promise—which, however, Mr. and Mrs. Mowbray’s kinder 
Ldorm 2 crag she asked her little ones if they | remonstrances had already lialf won from her—thatshe would 
not speak again to Augustus before she left. 

promise once made Ottilia Berthal would keep, if it 
were to ruin her whole life. Many were the little notes which, 
te Ate ry caused to reach her, im- 
poe sey re , if bat one moment. She always 
wrote etna tee Pp pe —— — v5" you 

must o! ts ; but never you,” 
wr hergh emir Tee out; but on the last oedal 

hen the loud dinner bell ‘at the hall had 
















‘Mowbray would fain have declined this task of 
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the goal of her hopes. The morning 
with a pervading 


mother, made the coffee, and cut the tartines 


most unconsciously, it had been fixed by the trusting girl as 


$< 
— 


“Tt is of no use,” he said; “ every moment only hastens 


breught ‘no letter; but|}end. Oh, what a horrible death fora man to die!” 
n of she scarce knew what, with ou up, 
a flushed cheek, and hot hands, she went through the little} As long -72 are still, I can keep you from siakiy 
business of the day, looked over the household linen with her | we must ca 


“You are not going to die, August; I will hold y 
for help. Is there no one near ?” ©. on 


for her} “No; they are a mile off by this time; they took the other 


branch of the river, and, like a fool, I chose to come up here 


he} alone !” 


culties in the way of their love.. “ You know have not| brother's return from school ; took the pipe to ‘her in 

9 chick or « child. bas me, and there is nothing I haye not | the alcove, and read to him from the Zeitung till 

been able to get. out of them, when I wished it, ever since I} fell asleep. The night came, and brought no sign ; but as she 

was born. me as right as|laid her head on the: pillow, she remembered that the last | else may be near. 


es. 
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or 80; I get it all the same, and eo you shall sce it 
now. 

Young and trasting, ignorant alike of English habi 
thoahbenaer-af tues en whom her fate depended, 
had listened to these hopeful words from the..beloved lips; 
had believed them, and had lived on from day to day in a 


EE 


strength as well as grace. 

Aad now she, stood in the sun-dappled clump, recalling 
— tone of his voice, every look of his eye, every tender 
word which he had uttered in this very spot. She threw her- 
selt on the and kissed the moss on which they had 
sat; there were twigs lying about which she remembered to 
have seen him twist and break while they were talking ; she 

tthem up, and pressed them passionately to her lips, 
and hid them in her breast. 

“August, mein Liebling, August, mein Liebling, nimmer- 
mehr, ache! nimmermebhr! Leb’ wohl, mein bter !” 

So she exclaimed aloud amid her sobs; for the first check, 
the first breath of adversity to young love brings despair, and 
absence seems to it as death. 
she forgot how time was passing; and she was suddenly 
roused by a quick footstep close to her, and in another in- 
stant an arm was thrown tightly round her, and Augustus 
‘was stooping at her side. 

“] have caught you at last, oh, you cruel girl! how could 
you treat me 80, all this week? You have driven me nearly 


The first wild thrill of joy in Ottilia’s breast was succeeded 
by @ pang of conscience. “Oh, I have promised,” she cried ; 
“ August, dear one, leave me, I have said I would speak to 

ou no more. Oh, pray go from me!” 

“T shall do no such thing; what business have you to make 
—_ = joni, I should like to know, or who has dared to 
ask it?” 

“It was your mother. Oh, you must not disobey your 
parents, it would be sin; it was not sin till they spoke, bu! 
now you must think of me no more.” 

“Think of you no more! I[ shail think of om every mo- 
ment of the day, and every hour of my life,1 can tell them 
that. 1 love you a thousand times more, my darling, since 
they have set themselves against you in this shameful way. 


And what I bave been wanting to get at you for all these, 


days, is to ask you to go off with me. 

“ Go off! how ?” 

“Why—to run away with me, to be sure; to go somewhere 
where we can get married, and then snap our at them 
all. I have gotall the pian settled, dearest, about the monéy, 
and the carriage, and the place, and all; you just. drop out 
and be on the Netton side, of the bridge to-night, at nine 
o'clock, and I’ll have a fly waiting, and you shall Le my own 
wife before twenty-four hours are over.” 

“ Ah—no—no! What are _ saying? what am I doing 
here? Listen, my August! . Mowbray has shown to me 
that you are still as a child; that is, you do depend for all on 

our father, and you must submit to him and obey him; and 

T moe well that a cunse rather than a blessing does fall on 

those who have made undutiful marriages in rebellion to their 

parents. I will never, never be to you the cause of such a 
” 


He would have tried further persuasion, but she rose from 
the and broke from his arms. “Lebe wobl, lebe 
wohl,” she repeated, in piteous, love-frightened tones, as she 
turned away. 

“ And you are going, actually going to-morrow,” he cried, 
following her; “ and you will leave me this way? What an 
al le shame of my mother, and of those cowardl 
Mowbrays, to turn you out after this fashion! You wi 
write to me, darling, every day, and let me see that you don’t 


forget me?” 

“Need I tell that? But I may not write, and you must not 
write to me; unless, indeed, God should have pity on us, and 
turn to me your parents’ hearts.” 

“ They will-come round, dearest, never fear,” said Augus- 
tus, mning to reconcile himself to the unavoidable pre- 
sent, and to take refuge in the future, “ We shall have you 
back here in no time, and they will be asking your pardon for 
all their rudeness.” 

“Mr. Mowbray says Lj 

“Does he? what him so wise, I wonder? But 
never mind if they don’t.” I shan’t be a child, as you call it, 
all my life; in two years I shall be twenty-one, my owa mas- 
ter lawfully, g to the law of the land, and then Pll 
come and claim you Vttilia; and if my father cuts me off 
with a shilling, as he says he will, why, then we’)l live on my 
pay. Goodbye, my precious, my angel, my own! I'll never 

orget you. I have your father’s address in Germany, you 
know, and I shall turn up there some day, you see if I don’t; 
in two years’ time, if not before.” ; 

These were his last words, uttered as she sped from him 

of the beech trees; she turned fo: i 

a from the setting sun 

played around her, and a fairer light than that of the sun, s 
umined for an instant her 
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when our have become facts, and we have nothing 
more \atty to iGeaizn or $0, supectom Stee. 688 0.08% 
heneand iui thaselion nk oo na pan 
ope , " 

ona y and heart. Ouilia'® constitution was 


pn this catpentiang of her grief} This was its usual 


thing likely was that she should hear anything on the day it- 
28th, to reach her. 


peated so many times—“ If a letter should come for me, dear 
mother, you will send it directly to me at Mr, Johnstone’s,” 
that her mother began to suspect some heart trouble connec- 


bloom. 

And four more years went 
had parted from Augustus under the beech trees, The vicis- 
situdes of a KE pig voor life had by this time brought her into 
the famil 
shire. ttilia was now six-and-twenty ; the positive beauty 
pense, final disappointment and constant work ; but her ex- 
—_— eyes and sweet countenance still made her attractive. 


drawback to Mrs. Arbuthnot’s 
delicate health and frequent cough, but this she always main- 


cheerfulness beamed over ull she and did, the sure token 

ic; but.in the eveni 

my tale is resumed, her demeanour was strangely altered. 
“Fraulein, have you a headache?” said one of her young 


sister,‘ What can be the matter with Fraulein? she has 


pf.” 


she never does allow that she is ill. She was not well 
night, for after she had dressed, she changed her mind and 


look to her.” 


excited feelin, Poor Ottilia! she had 


to have carried her back into the midst of that 
hind. A us Bry 


but he had passed the o} 
was, and though she 
mentioned as one of the 


had been overwh 


bosom she had been held when last they met , in 
meet at all? Would he come and go, i 
once at least, had been so much 
he had delighted to call her—was under the same roof, breath- 
ing the same.air, and treading the same floor as h 


a bitter regret, a long and 
these things, she paced up and down that part of the 
which was clear trom 
made itself present to her attention. It struck her that 
Was something urgent in it, so ing different from the 
shout of a shep’ 
side in its direction. The 
she p! 
She suddenly remembered having 
river bank was rendered dangerous from its 
and that a post had been set up to mark where 
ground began. Looking around, she saw, lying just behind 
her, and partly hidden in the rushes, an old, much-decayed 
log. Witha breath of thankagiving for her escape, she drew 
back, and moved by a.newly-awakened idea, she ran up the 
bank, which here r 
area between itself and the stream, so as. to bog, and 
yet keep its surface in view. As she went, the cry was re- 
peated, now close at hand; and on passing a bend of the 
river, she saw before ner the figure of a map, from a little 
above the waist, rising awfully distinct the pale yellow 
expanse. 


nature, 


il: 


E 
: 





ted with this expected letter, which caused her child’s loss of | perce 
; making six in all since she}stood on her face ;,sometimes it became num 


of her early youth had yielded to the united effects of sus- 


tained herself to bea chronic tendency of no serious conse-| you, if He will, and if not, take you to Himself—that 
quence. Her manner was soft 9nd Tat. and an even, gentle | take us both !” -And lifting up 


ant had come a guest to the house in| one man lifted back Uti 
which she lived: as yet they had not encountered each other,} Augustus was drawn forth to the spot which she had just oc- 
door of the room in which she} cupied. 

been prepared, by hearing his name 
party just arrived for the autumn| trembling in every limb against the knees of the men. A flask 
shooting, the effect upon her of this glimpse and of this voice | of whiskey was put to his lips; he drank, and then turned 
How should she be able to meet] hastily towards Ottilia. “She wants it more than I do,” he 
‘him, a8 @ stranger, and ina room full of company, to whose |said. ‘“ Where is she?’ 

an 


haps it would be better so; yet she felt that this would leave 
y-rankling pain. pnchins “Ma 
bushes and rocks, when a cry or} which lay on a sofa a shado 
shout, which she had heard once or twice without noticing it,}| whiteness ; “he wants to see how you are.” 


mething 
or keeper, and she moved along the river} heave more quickly, and the 
ground became soft and s as | slight arrangement 
ed, so much so that her foot sunk ‘to ankle. 


zo soness Jogk.of en. J8 799 il; then there came a/| then, you know, my 
flush ver wre ido? and io go to Malta, and ‘ou know, when a fellow 


resetng lbs bib ange" Now, nha hap of my tme ny Sch 


“But shout, shout! they may be returning, or some one 
He shouted ; many atime did he shout; and many a time 


self, that she ought to aliow time for a letter written on the/ did Ottilia take up that cry, in tones made sharper and 
her. ‘That time, reckoned to ite farthest mar- by anguish. Both voices ai 
gin, passed by, and so did her holiday. On leaving,she re-|tance; nothing was heard but 


voices died ‘sway alike in the lonely dis 
sullen mutter Of the 
water, and the sound of the in the trees high above 
After a while, even when motionless nie the figure of 
Augustus no longer remained stationary ; slowly, almost im. 
ptibly, yet always was it sinking. Ottilia’s arm wy 
strained till the tendons seemed to erack, and the cold drops 
and a 
came upon her lest she should faint, or at least lose the 
power of maiataining the mutual clasp of their hands, 


a Scotch laird who owned a fine place in Perth- | tried to et herself by clutching with her other hand g 
’ ‘ree : 


the stem: 

“Is there nothing more than this that I can do?” ghe 
said. “Ob August! can you think of no way ?” 

“There is none,” he replied; “it must come. Leaye 


he was much valued by her present employers; the only|go of my hand, Ottilia,andJet me be put out of m misery 
perfect contentment being her | at once.” rf 


“ Oh, talk notso! Pray, pray, August, that God may save 
© may 

eyes from the face of AD 

us to the darkening sky above them, she wrestled aloud 


of a well-trained spirit, at peace with itself and all the world. | in prayer, less now for the earthly life of her beloved than for 
characteristi on which | the pardon and acceptance of the deathless soul! 


“God reward you!” he said, faintly, when he paused, “{ 
have been a villain to you; there is many a sin that lie 


pupils to her, in the course of the walk; and on her answer-| heavily enough upon me now, but this is the worst to think 
ing hastily in the negative, she fell back and whispered to her | of.” r 


“ Think not of that, nor of me—think but of your Redeemer, 


seemed so out of spirits to-day, and has spoken quite sharply | and lay tight, tight hold of, His cross! 
now and then; and in the drawing lesson her hand shook so 
when she took my pencil that she was obliged to leave|rustling in the trees on the bank; hope sprang up in both 


There was silence for many minutes. Then there came a 


their hearts. Alas! it was but the flap of some large bird's 


“ Oh, she is unwell, no doubt, though she will not own it; | wing, quarrelling with its fellows for a roosting place. 


Suddenly a more rapid fall of Augustus’ body almost sepa. 
rated their hands; one arm, his head, and shoulders were 


would not go to the drawing-room. We must make mamma| now alone visible. Ottilia rose on her Knees, and lifted her 


arm as high as her reaching posture would allow; and with 


On returning from the walk, Ottilia told her pupilsito go| every fibre of her body kuit in this hand-to-hand st 
in, saying that, as the air was still so pleasant, she would re-| with the grave, she strove to hold back from it its prey, w 
main out a little while longer. As soon as she was alone,she|her very soul seemed to pour itself out in successive shrieks, 
hurried with a step that kept pace with the feverish disquiet {which made the still air shiver and ring in tortured vibra. 
of her mind, through the most secluded paths of the grounds, | tions along the rocky bank. 
and then down the steep wooded bank of the river, till she 
came to the water’s edge. It seemed as if she wished for the} sound ‘of a man’s halloo. Another! nearer! and now the 
rush and whirl of the turbid stream to sympathize with her | noise of feet running on the road high above; and now the 
attered herself that} crashing of branches, and a round, glimmering light coming 
her old wound was healed for ever; she thought she had bid | down the bank. 
goodbye to earthly love, and its feverish pain, but a name 
which she had heard, and a voice which had met her ear the 
evening before, seemed to have undone the work of years, andj and hope in an instant; “ here, to the right ; but be quick, or 

ion of strug-| it’s of no use!” 

gle and yearning which appeared to have been left so far be- 


And hark—there is something besides their echoes: the 
“ Where are you?” cried voices. . 
“ Here!” shouted Augustus, restored to the vigour of life 


In another minute pope are flung round him; and while 
ia, speechless and passive as a baby, 


A fervent “ Thank God!” escai his lips, as he lay back, 


“ The lady, sir? I am afraid the lady is ill,” said one of the 


parted 
the little beech clamp of Woodbridge? Or should they not} men, stepping back towards her with the lantern. She was 
ignorant that one who, | half-lying, 
oved—his own Ottilia, as bow; while a handkerchief was pressed to her mouth, and in 


f-sitting on the ground, and leaning on her el- 


the light of the lantern they saw that. this handkerchief was 
imself? Per- 


murked with patches deep and dark of hue. 

* * * ~ * * 
Mr. Bryant, come in, dear Fraulein ?” said a little 
girl, half opening the door of a bedroom, at the window of 
form, with a face of marble 


“Yes, he may come in,” said Ottilia, in a voice which was 
almost a whisper; and her Was seen for a minutew 
Sparent hand made some 
ong the frilled draperies. 


“ You are better to-day, are not you?” said Augustus, com- 


heard that a piece of the| ing with quiet step, and a voice of grave, tender ee a 


wards the invalid. “I was so glad to hear Dr. Mackay’s re- 


unsafe} port ; he says he has great hopes now.” 


“ Has he? hopes of what?” she said, with a faint smile. 

“Why, of your getting well; he says some of the worst 
toms have abated. 

“ You do not think T shall get well ; no one can really,” she 


a good deal, leaving a considerable | answered. 


wi le 
“Oh! I do—{ do, indeed. If I did not, I think I should, 
lose my senses.” 
“Why?” she said, fixing her eyes on his face. 
“ Because I should feel that it was all my fault; that your 
ar = —_ for my Leweygl sili ile ' 
e turned away her , the_ faintest of si 
came from her lips. We will not talk of this,” she id 
will tell you but once more what I have already, that I 
have never ¢ to bless God, night and day, for his special 
in sending me to you. [t is all just as I would have it.” 
“You are tap gpod for this world, or any one in it, Ottilis; 
and I cannot look on you without shame at thinking of the. 
past. But Iam come,” he continued, with some effort and 
agitation of manner, “to say so! that I have wanted 
to say for some time; but when I saw you the first time 
were not well enough to hear it. Tr you will forgive me al 
my—all my bad behaviour, I will try to make amends for the 


ed. ” ofl 

“ Oh, a long time. I miserable at 0 and my, 
head was full of plans, aod day, how 1 get at you;. 
came, had to getreadty: 

alot: 

love as he did before. Bat I nevet meant 


8 mind he cannot always ee 
al intendéd to look you up. 
ways look you. mp. 


much 


Lthere was stich a deal Of tations Co "eet an my mother 


| erbarme "eontinued, as, at the mre | asi me; and somehow the time slipped by, and J thought 
heh bum rare rest ren cmos | Yu nay rp a 


i , sAOS VO & 





‘man ;}, An expression, not of surprise, nor of pleasure, but of suf: ; 
he caught it in his with the utmost need. ’ 4 ne pee ae oe 
Speaperect oca tmeren ary uttered a low cry; .. “How long did you continue to love me?” she 
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and that it is.m 
Ifyo 


you will take me, 
pave 


bane «, I do, Ottilia,” 


. «Angust, 1am dying; but if I knew I should be well to- 
w, 1 should say, I will never marry you.” 
«Why not?” he said, with some surprise; “ you love me 


don’t you ?” 


“{ Jove you,still, August; I have loved 
so on the down at Woodbridge ; 

and so I could never marry you.” 
“Not love you!” he said, with real emotion. “ Not love 
you Ottilia? when you have behaved like an angel to me, 
when d 


told you 


you have save 


a8 
now 


 paall 
coming 


Penny 


wards heaven! 


Ea 
bi 


+ 


wre! lor 


loye to her who has now, perhaps, become to them as 


sguardian angel. 





THE ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


my ¢ school-boy, poring over his map, of England, has 
how the counties came to be what they are, especi- 
ilyin shape. Ifthe map be fully coloured, so as to show the 
boundaries distinctly, the oddities of this conformation become 
For a fun-loving boy, they, afford 
Northumberland is a nigh 
urham, a sirloin of beef ; Cumberland, a d 
vay short legs, running up a hill; and so forth. 
shite is jagged at the bottom edg 
ing. adesperate attempt to seize 
Berkshire, tolerably stout in the west, becomes wonderfully 
Cambridgeshire has two or three large 
heshire ends with a bird’s head 
on the north-east, and a bird’s tail on the north-west. @ 
cester and Worcester perform a country-dance, at their 
advance and retire, and so 


al the more striking. 
plenty of 
all awry ; D 


thin near Reading. 


double-teeth near St. Neots. 


non boundary—cross hands, 
snd Hereford does the like both with Shro 
tr. .Lancashire looks as if Cumberland, 
broken off the peninsula of Furness, Ab 
mn away with it across Morecam| Y 
made. adesperate attempt to cut Middlesex in t 
uthgate and Edmonton 
The waist of Oxfordshire is so thin, that a little tighter 
would pinch it asunder altogether. The way in which 
ire runs into Oxon and Herts,has already set 
the conundrum-makers to work. Still more 
se the manner in which little bits of counties are left out in 
from the home to which they seem natur- 
wo bits of Berkshire have been thus ill- 
and driven out into Oxfordshire; while another, bit 
isfound in. Wilts. Twoo 
tit of Bucks in Northampton, and a bit of Oxon in Bucks. A 
clean across the boundary into 
A little lump of Devon, severed from. the 
Patent, is so curiously jammed between 


tlm 


oly got the bit between 


the cold, separated 
bo heal x 


Utero. 







counties are 


: Roman conquerors, were in no condition to 
rany lengthened resistance to the Teutonic new-comers. 
The mi ary chieftains who came over rewarded their fol- 
Wers with land, a portion, called a mark, 
lan or kinsfolk ; and it is. believed that 
; of these marks are traceable to the present day in 
which denote the kin or family to 

Thus, Malling, Steyning,.Boc , 
in, Reading, are believed to denote the 
lands of certain kinships or gens. 
Chief and the’ follower, was very “ 


le 


mis 


teTeatons 
his 





to duty, to make up 
* us late in the day, 
happy, though I know I do not deserve you 
Bad he put it in the form of a question, he seemed to 
little doubt of the answer; and after he had finished 
speaking, he put out his hand to take her's. 
«You ask me to marry you?” she said, letting him have her 


u since the day I 
t you do not love 


my life! Never shall 1 forge 
: my hand and held me up, and how you 
did not think before any human being coul 
say I do not lave you!” 

“You love me, dear, with such a love as is fit fora dying 
woman ; and this is well; for if it had been another sort of 
joye, 1 should soon have had to grieve you. But August, I 
know more than you think. I have not lain here so long 
without questioning about you; and Mrs. Arbuthnot, who 
keows nothing concerning the past, has told me. she believes 
love a young lady—a good, beautiful maiden—who is 
to stay here soun.” 

“J haye said nothing to her,’ he said, looking down 

“T am ready to give her up for you.” 
ou think I would take this?” she said, while a faint 
colour for a moment came to her face. “Oh, A 
never know what true love really is? But 
ean to say this; I want to tell you how glad I am to hearof 
this loye; how I have prayed, sinee I knew of it, that it may 
bea true, heart-whole love on your side, and on hers a love 

ike what woman’s love usually is; and that you will 
hand in hand through a happy, 
And, oh, 
oome near those they have | 
near you both, I will so love you both, and watch over you 
snd your children, and rejoice in your happiness !” 

“ Ottilia,” said Augustus, shading his face, while something 
like a sob rose in his broad chest, “I have been 
nothing fellow ; but if an 
have had to do with an angel 
“No,” she whispered ; “it will be that you were so near the 
{the shadow of death, and were not ready, and that 
brought you back to begin again.” 

* * * * 


Ottilia sleeps in a mountain kirkyard 
dildren of Augustus and his wife gather flowers, and make 
ns in the beech clump where their father once 









t! if spirits are allowed to 







changes me, it will 


in Scotland ; and the 


icture-formi 


e, as if Herts had been mak- 
Dunstable, and had failed, 


hire and Worces- 


hire has lea 


Dorset and Somerset, 
«#0 belong to either, or both ; and Devon, in revenge, steals a 
titftom Dorset. Worcester holds itself together very 
i that fragments are imbedded in three of the 
counties, Gloucester has.stolen a little from Wil 
has done the like to Gloucester. Sussex 



















so wedges its foot into Huntingdon as to sever a 


ent of Kent has leaped across the river Thames, 


iarities in the forms of the | fo 
i jinstances, up to the 
Came to this. , anny i ither sid 
country from the regions on either side 

Bout of the parte A fourteen centuries : 
sel a iapesioctly governed state. The i 


g, Gidding, 


family of followers (for they came over in whole families—'! formed component parts of the lar aa ae kingdoms, 


rothers, sons, wives, children, and &lt) had a mark, or portion 
of land, as a part of the reward; each kinship having a por- 
tion of arable land, with the woods, fens, pastures, &c., there- 
to appertaining. “ This home of a Teutonic community,” says 
an able writer in a recent number of the Home and 
Review, “ enthroned amid the rich corn-bearing slopes and 
green level meadows of some river-valley ; the houses of the 
colonists, standing on some rounded eminence where the 
ground was dry, and yet springs were plentiful; the nearer 
woodland on the hillside, with its gnarled oaks, giving pas- 
ture to numerous swine; the less-disturbed forest higher up, 
giving cover to various wild animals, and stretching up to the 
water-shed—perhaps a barren heath, or a rocky fell, or the un- 
broken forest still—where the mark terminated, and the ter- 
ritory of the mark in the neighbouring parallel valley began : 
this picture—every feature of which, where it needs it, may be 
verified by an appeal to copious documentary evidence—can 
easily be reproduced to the imagination of him who, walking 
on a summer’s day round the boundaries of some oid slumber 
ing country parish—boundaries which can often be proved to 
coincide with those of Saxon marks—observes how beautifully 
adapted are the different portions of its territory to the supply 
of all the primary wants of human life.” The marks or lands 
of the kinship or families ot Mela, Stena, Boca, and the like, 
are believed to have in this way received the names of Mall- 
ing, Steyning, Bocking, &c. ; and of many other names which 


3s 


such as’ Wessex, Mercia, and Northum' This last state- 
ment, if correct, is one of some historical interest ; but for all 
weep ee purposes, a reader may content himself with 

at county and shire have the same meaning. Some of the 
names of counties have singular abbreviations—such as Ozon 
for Oxfordshire, Salop for cry ee , and Hants for Hamp- 
shire. The abbreviations Beds, Berks, Bucks, Heris,and Notts, 
are obvious; but in Devon we slip off every letter in’ the 
“shire.” We cannot escape from the truth, that the names 
altogether form a strange jumble, varying remarkably not 
only in their terminations, but in their whole character, and 
very difficult to commit to memory. 
—_——_@——_— 


MARRIAGE IN OUDH. 


#* * And now that the infant has been ushered into the 
world safely, and the astrologer has done his part in providing 
for its future welfare, the parents, in the raajority of the castes, 
but not ali, begin almost immediately to think of his being 
affianced: if the little one is a daughter the necessity for a 
apeedy betrothal is still more urgent. Betrothals take place 
at all ages, from a few months to four or five years of age ; but 
they must be negligent parents indeed who delay the cere- 
mony beyond the latter period. Custom has so willed it. 
There is little of ceremonial attendant upon the betrothal. 
The matter is settled entirely by the parents on either side. 


do not end in ing—such as Eatington, the don or clearing of|It has been said that John Bull can do nothing without 


the kindred of Eata; Arlingham, the homestead of the Ar- 
lings, &c. 

"Now, the point to bear in mind is, that these smaller divi- 
sions of land preceded the formation of counties. Mr. Kemble, 
in his learned work on the Sazons in England, has proved al- 
most to demonstration that there was no such thing as a 
county or shire in the early days of Anglo-Saxondom. The 
counties are supposed to have arisen somewhat in the follow- 
ing way. The great Saxon chieftains, few in number, consti- 
tuted themselves kings of the portions of Britain which they 
were able to conquer. Each had a capital or chief city—Can- 
terbury for Kent, Winchester for Wersex, &c. As their peo- 


dining over it; but the Hindus are much more open to this 
same praise or censure, whichever it be intended for. Their 
lives are rounded with dinners. They dine over the ceremo- 
nials of the birth, and feast over those of the betrothal and 
tnartings. and dine ceremonially again when death has entered 
their abodes. 

When the fathers, or uncles, or elder brothers, of the youth- 
ful couple have decided upon young Mukhun Lall being the 
futvre husband of the little Arami they dine together, to show 
to assembled Hindudom that they are of one brotherhood. 
The dining, not at the same table, but on the same ground, 
and at the same time, is a public recognition that the one 


ple spread further and further from these cities or centres of] party is fully recognized by the other as men and brethren, 


government, the kings appointed sub-kings, under various de- 
signations, to govern the remoter districts as tributary, but 
practically independent rulers. The boundaries between the 
several kingdoms generally consisted either of rivers, or of un- 
desirable land, such as forest, marsh, or moorland, The bor- 
der settlers, on this “no man’s land” of forest, marsh, or 
moor, advanced nearer and nearer to each other as popula- 
tion increased ; and not without some wreneling and fighting 
did they settle down, each under some one sub-king. The 


whatever malicious tongues may have said in times past. 
Little Arami, at whose house the dinner is given, knows 
and cares very little indeed of what is going on. She is being 
betrothed, well and good ; she always knew she would be be- 
trothed some day, at least she has heard the big people talk- 
ing of it. She is hardly able to lisp out the word for it; but 
she likes the business notwithstanding, for she has a shrewd 
suspicion there will be quantities of sweetmeats when it’s all 
over. Any meeting of the brotherhood, she has had expe- 


boundaries of the mark were defined, according to the gift of] rience enough to know, is always accompanied with distribu- 


the donor; but those of the scire or shire were the result of a 
compromise, after probably a deal of struggling. To 
this day, it is observable that the boundary districts between 
counties are generally less fertile and desirable than those. in 
the middle of the counties ; the former were less grasped at, 
and were more willingly left to form lines of separation. Al- 
though operating in different ways, these less fertile portions 
separated kingdom from kingdom and shire from shire, as 
well as mark from mark, The first rulers of portions of king- 
doms were virtually petty kings ; but in time the monarchical 
principle strengthened, and these petty kings became only 
corldermen, or governors of those main divisions of the king- 
dom which constituted shires. The eorlderman was the head 
of the shire for civil, military, and judicial purposes. One par- 
ticular shire, when this arrangement began, included the two 
modern counties of Worcester and Gloucestershire ; whereas 
modern Kent was then two ‘shires, under two corldermen. 
Most of the early shires, however, seem to have had about the 


same dimensions as the modern counties. The shire town 


was generally near the middle of the shire; and in it was held 


shire-mote or, county court, for the settlement of disputed 


questions. 

It now becomes possible to determine, in a gencral way, 
why our counties have often such ragged edges, with inter- 
lacings of adjoining shires, and complete severance and iso- 
lation of particular portions. When the borders became gra- 
dually brought into profitable cultivation and use, and the 
borderers met there from either side, disputes would soon 
arise, where no such processes as regular surveying had been 
carried on. “Individual energy would come into play; a 
bold and active settler would make a push in advance, now 
from one shire, now from the other. The lie of the ground 
would favour such squatting enterprises here, and impede 
them there; each shiremote would sustain his own thanes; 
and the general result would be, to compromise matters by 
agreeing to take rivers and streams for the shire boundary, so 
far as their direction permitted, and to unite these convention- 
al portions of the frontier by running artificially marked lines 
across the interyening hills. The trouble of marking out such 
lines, and of keeping them up, would induce the selection 
of river and stream boundaries to the utmost extent possible.” 
Then, as to the detached portions of counties: “A command- 
ing hill, visible from afar across the marches (or boundaries), 
and offering a strong site for a castle, might be seizéd and for- 
tified. by an enterprising thane—say from Worcestershire ; 
while the country round it, lying upon the whole more con- 
rey for the men of ordshire, would be graduall: 
oceu 
and ts district, a piece of Worcestershire completely enclosed 


tion of sweetmeats, and she supposes that when her betrothal 
is taking place it will be so likewise, 
To Mukhun Lall! Nobody knows anything about him. 
What has that to do with it? Fate has it all in its own 
hands—betrothals, and marriages, and births, and deaths, 
young people and old, people and bad, all are in fate’s 
hands—and why not Mukhun Lall and Arami? And yet 
there is a tragic side to this apparently harmless farce of the 
betrothal—a tragic side that exposes an amount of human 
woe as the result of these early betrothals, making one shud- 
der to contemplate it. Should Mukhun Lall die, young Ara- 
mi is regarded by grim superstition as a creature whose in- 
terests in life have ended, who ought not to be on earth at all. 
She may bea child or a beautiful girl just bursting into all the 
grace of womanhood ; she may be possessed of ability and ac- 
complishments, of a sensitive soul, glowing with poetic ideas, 
or of a strong resolute determined mind ; let her be po 
sessed of what she may she is crushed, ground to earth, hu- 
miliated, by a tyrant (superstition that knows no pity. The 
unfeeling finger of scorn is pointed at her ever after as an out- 
cast. The man who speaks a word of kindness to her doeg it 
as he would talk kindly to a dog or a horse. There is no 
human sympathy for her, She feels. too, in her own mind, 
such is the power of credulity and superstition, that she 
ought to be in the graye of her husband; she Jooks upon her- 
as the outcast men call her, without hope in either world. 
In a population of some hundred and fifty millions of human 
beings, think how many such cases occur, and then say, has 
not * innocent-looking betrothal of Hinduism its side 
as well? 
But it is not so with our little Arami. Mukbun Lall gets 
into all sorts of scrapes as a boy; and his mother has been 
known more than once to say that it is a wonder that bo 
has ever been reared. Nothing but her own indefatigable at- 
tention and superior management would ever have got him 
through the dangers that he has gone through, Arami has 
heard her future mother-in-law say so often, and is quite sure 
there is much truth in it. She begins to, love Mukhun Lall 
already, although she has never seen him yet, for his village 
is six miles away. But the day of the grand marriage cere- 
moay is drawing nigh, and Arami will see her bee ye 
band then. She is all excitement; the whole househ all 
excitement. Nothing else but préparations for the wedding 
are talked of. Arami is now nine, and Mukhun Lall just one 
month older; and the astrologer has been consulted to fix 
upon a. lucky month and day and per‘od for the marriag 


Everything is prepared. Arami begins to feel herself quite a 
by them. Such was perhaps the case with Dudley he lg th all a woman’s Sart one ker. She hin'k host 


of things to think about and to attend to, Seven,days before 


in Staffordshire...... It is highly probable that there was a| the eventful morn that is to witness the grand her 


been founded by a Worcestershire thane, whom, thus secure- 
county, was never able to dislodge.” 


contracted them under the pressure of a stronger. 


the same thing? Some writers say a 
negative ; others are doubtful. As there is no town of Somer 


castle here [even] in the Saxon times; and if so, it must have| mother bathes and dresses her with ce ake her oe 


the house, sprinkles a handful of corn over her, and brings her 


ly posted, Staffordshire, though she could cut off from his | back, holding a brass plate in her hand on w are 


sweetmeats ared, for such occasions, Five days before 


It thus appears probable, on various. grounds, that the} the same day Mukhun Lall’s mother goes through exactly the 
county fown preceded the county ; and that, according to the | same.ceremony with her son, and to his aARREOR repeats it 
ree and weight of the central authority represented by the | every evening of the five. In the same. way is.the 
shire-mote, and summed up in the eorlderman, the shire ex- | repeated : 
panded its borders at the expense of a weaker neighbour, or | through it, with solemn devotion, She doés not know its im- 


ceremony 
every evening of the seven on 8 side, who 


port, and neither of the mothers ean tell her respective child 


Too much space would be required to explain the origin of | what, 1s the sense of it, It is. rigidly observed, however, and 
the names of counties—why, for instance,some begin with Nort/| seems to be a sort, of dumb-show invocation of fruitfulness. 
or Nor, and others end with land, or folk, or set, or sex—or to | Nothing is said dn these occasions, 
notice the particular counties formed out of the various Anglo-| At length the Jong-anticipated morning has daw: 
Saxon kingdoms. It suggests an interesting inquiry, how- | Arami is to be married, Mukhbun Lall’s father Seinge 
ever; and so does that relating to the abbreviations to which | the house of the bride, dressed in his usual attire, as i 
the names are liable, and their right of claim to certain ter-| in particular were about, to take place. A plate of sweetmeats 
minations.. Do the words county and shire, for instance, mean 


and 
piles to 
nothing 


accompanies them, When they arrive at the house they, find 


es ; some give a decided | all the relatives on both sides assembled;. Arami’s aunt comes 


-| out before Mukhun Lal enters the house, and taking the plate 


set, Why should we say Somersetshire ; and as we do use this | ot sweetmeats distributes.a small portion to each r. She 
name, why not Surreyshire ; are both these counties also | then takes Mokiun Lall aside-and dresacs him ‘richly—suits 
shires, or are they not? One writer.says that ag shire is al of clothes being also 


the expense of, Arami’s 


prepared at. 
word of Anglo-Saxon origin, and county of Norman or |parents for all, the household.of her youthful bridegroom. 
French origin, wé may egw Pg that they are) Brilliantly dressed, ,as brilliantly.as the, meang.of the parties 
an deco- 


forme of the self-samé name, 





i riers hat pe re amar |i admit of, he is;erowned with a garland; and, 
: the sam: A er. Qwever, asserts, i 
that tion or Ae coun ted are called except those which 


and thus 
Bond to loot, swalts him, burrounded by her relatives: She i 


‘well as the means of the parties will permit; and when she 
leaves it 


‘“of the tedious cerem 








regale herself with the things provid 
with Muxhun Lall, however: he has had a long walk, 
air has given him an appetite. He says little 
y on the excellent viands provided, 
and then talks composedly and critically of the sweetmeats. 
Both parties are satisfied, and the hookah or hubble-bubble. 
and the reception of ceremonial visits, and the inspection o 
pepeente, fill up the time until the evening. 

Then it is the turn of Mukhun Lall’s father to ask if Arami 
may be permitted to visit her husband’s family for ten or fif- 
teen days. Here there is always a little friendly and graceful 
interlude of badinage. Courtesy requires that the father of 
the boy should make this request, and custom requires 
that the mother of the girl should protest he is quite 
unreasonable. Ten or fifteen days! the idea is us. 
The whole household would be deranged on both sides. No, 
truly, it cannot be granted; but she may go for five. With 
this the boy’s father is fain to be content, having known well 
all along ag nothing else was to be expected. Custom has 
so settled it. 

T his garland off as he gets to the door, Mukhun Lall 
is off, miscellaneous presents of sweetmeats, clothes, 
and ornaments being sent along with him. The next day 
Arami, richly dressed, is carried in a litter to the village of her 
husband. She is met at its entrance by her husband’s rela- 
tions, who receive her in charge; and, accompanied by music 
and a fine retinue, is conducted to her husband’s house, or 
rather the house of his father. When the bride thus pays her 
first visit to the new household, it is incumbent she should not 
go on foot. However poor the family may be they will pro- 
vide some means of escort and some means of carriage be- 

ond the common. It may be beer @ pony, or even a don- 
, but some of that kind certainly be provided. 

"Baring the whole five days she remains in her new home, 

feasting, and music, and singing, and dancing are kept up, as 


g 
gs 
B 


to ying oe Anda! faa fresh presents ceed 
‘ expenses r parents to meet the de- 
mands of that grinding old tyrant, custom. It is all these ex- 
penses, without which Hindu marriages cannot be solemnized, 
which have conduced to cause she deaths of so many thou- 
sands of female children throughout Oudh, There was no 
crime more prevalent than female infanticide, and none more 
difficult to the English Government to eradicate, if indeed it, 
has yet been cated; for it did not belong to the poor 
only, but was the characteristic of wealthier classes as well; 
who shall tell us now the secrets of their zenanas? 
And now our little Arami is a wedded wife. Still only nine 
years of age. However, fortunately for the le and the 
red custom 4oes not roquire that she should y leave 
her f er’s roof till she has attained her fourteenth or six- 


teenth year. Nor is it usual among the villagers for the wife | Ea 


to join her husband till he has some means of providing for 
her. Where wealth renders such considerations of s im- 

, twelve is the more usual age. When she has thus final- 
Frick, her mother has the right of reclaiming her services for 
a month, at the end of two months’ residence in her new 
home ; @nd every year after, as long as the mother lives, she 
has algo the right of requiring her daughter to reside with her 
for at least weeks—six weeks in each year—a curious 
provision, not in force, so far as I am aware, in other 


co 
From what has already been said it will be 


t that 
the expenses of marriage, as entailed upon the ts of the 
bride, are considerable ; yet there is one additional item 
not yet 


and ‘which presses heavily on the r. 
When the bride goes filly to: take abate 
‘with her husband she is expected to bring w1 
provision sufficient to last the household into which 
she enters at least fora couple of months. Thus every step 

from the betrothal in early infancy 
to the final settlement of the two as householders, is fraught 
with ‘very considerable outlay on the part of the e's 


her 


“As the Hindus form the great mass of the 


their habits and customs are p’ ly those o As coe 

teelf. The Mohammedan i 

ious ceremonial, and the 
oom to fetch home his bride, w 
‘the evening or et night, forms the 

feature of the outer It 







pe bee Bae I take thee for my wife.” In some cases a sheet 
n over their heads as they sit together, and a small 

irror put into the bridegroom’s hands, into which both loo 

and thus he sees for the first time the features of his bride. 

ve heard of one faint-hearted swain falling back in a swoon 

when he saw the reflection of his fair one’s “They have 

married me to a squinter,” he muttered, as he was car- 

ried off. It was quite true; but “ the squinter,” as he ungallant- 
nays d0 a the novels Of distinguished femele*soveting 
ways do @ nov D 

son says in England. 


MORE ABOUT THE INNS OF COURT. 


4 


her stores of | the E: 


legal incorporation, | which 
the members themselves have thought proper to frame. ‘The 
subject is a curious one, and much ‘more historic 

constitutional interest than ht at first a . It is 
one upon which we have but little rmation ; the few 
facts which we do know all lead to the conclusion that, for 


information. iam 
corded by seyeral older writers, ae fixes it about the period 
of the Great Charter, when the Court of Common Pleas be- 
came stationary at Westminster. Dugdale thinks that before 
the days of Edward IL. we have no certain memorials of their 
history—nothing but vague traditions. But it seems certain 
that some of them existed in the early Bbw of Henry III. 
We must remember that just about it period a great, 
although silent, revolution in the administration of the law 
had been almost completed by the ual transfer of the ju- 
dicial business of the country from the old Saxon Shire-motes 
or County Courts to the King’s Court. This was accom- 
lished by the free exercise of a p’ é always claimed 
y the Sovereign, of directing any ular cause to be dis- 
Kons of in the tribunal in which he himself presided. Un- 
ler the Saxon monarchs the power was rarely used. Under 
the Norman sovereigns, it was so generally resorted to, that 
at last the King’s “original writ” was issued to any 
who chose to pay for it. The result was that the old tribu- 
nals fell into comparative disuse, and when Charta 
fixed at Westminster that department of the Curia which 
attended to the Communia Placita or Common Pleas, that 
court was the great tribunal of civil justice for therealm. The 
change was much more than the substitution of one central 
tribunal for a number of local courts. In the Shire-motes the 
fresholders of the county were the judges, the pleadings were 
simple and informal, and everything was conducted in the 
Saxon tongue. The King’s Court was the personal tribunal 
of the sov and under the Norman princes it was mo- 
delled after feudal forms. The justices were a pie We 
the King. They prescribed a technical and highly artifi 
stem of eadin g, and the proceedings were conducted in 


orman French, because that was the lan spoken by 
the King. The old tribunals had been attend men who 
profi to devote themselves to the study of the law, but no 
. Ad was free, In 


special order of advocates existed 
the Royal tribunal it was an essential principle that the con- 
duct of all causes should be entrusted to officers of the Kin, 
attending on him in his court of justice, and thence call 
servientes ad legem, or serjeants-at-law. ese officers were 
appointed ne King’s writ, and were removable only by 
the same. assumed their dignity with a costly an 
showy ceremonial, and were, in fact, legal officers of State. 
That, by the very Constitution of the , they were ex- 
clusively the practitioners, was clearly established in the ar- 
gument before the Privy Council on the legality of the war- 
rant by which William IV. attempted to admit the general 
Bar to practise in the Common Pleas. Those who for 
full information on this curious subject will find it in Ser- 
jeant Manning’s Report of that argument with the documents 
e has annexed. It is enough for our present pi to say 
that it was then clearly proved that, so faras the 's Court 
was concerned, these officials of the Crown were the only 
Bar, The influence of the change extended far be- 
yond its effect upon the conduct of suits. Under the new 
sys law became a science known only toa few. Therules 
of wo) meen | and the complex system of real property 
“introd by the feudal tenures occupied a larger portion of 
that science than the maxims of the old English common law. 
With the gradual disuse of the tribunals in which the people 


niversities taught only the civil and the 
canon laws. The laws of Edward the Confessor werestill the 
laws of d ; but with the administration Of justice in the 
pechabhe chat tp snipe produatly be is laced . font 
probable ey uu 
principles, and that, in the ‘Between the Norges and 
e elements of the law, thé old Saxon common law. 
jr) AA Saxon tribunals, might be insensibly superseded and 


Such was the state of things at the period when we first 
find a trace of the volun societies of lawyers. We have 
no record of the class of persons who were their original 


form of marriage is more of a they were the men of the law collected from al) parts of the 


Ee oa the practitioners of the Shire 
them by the decline of business in those 
tribunals, Although incapable of in the King’s 
Court, were at liberty to act as 
of those who 

that they attend 


Courts, driven 


of law, disguised under the semblance of mere “hostels” or 
clubs. Henry IIL was not particularly anxious that his sub- 
ects should be well versed in the institutions of Alfred or the 
ws of Edward the Confessor. Some attempts to teach the 
law had been with a high hand: A writ is extant 
in which Henry 11I. commands the mayor and sheriffs of Lon- 
don to prociaim—literally, to shout out through the city, ela- 
mari faciant per t no one should 
to teach law within its walls. Blackstone 

was intended as an act of favour to the new schools 


1 





There 
not a trace of such a motive in the ordinaues itself ! . 


i 


tary societies of men 
Court. pnent the knowledge of the 
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forward by her uncle to. meet Mukhun Lall, who anxiously | of the Benchers of the different societies. Without en would have been easier than for his Majesty to command q, 
See from hex puis abd mpanner, tp forte upon apy considerations of the alterations mayor and sheriffs to“shout out” to the citizens tha 
some idea of the and countenance to be hereafter re- iy Pir Grooms Bowyer. Se the result of the deli- King prohibited schools of law in the city, because he wish 
vealed. A- senate pasar having bows Renee a fire is lit | berations of the it may not be without its use to re-| them to learn it much better elsewhere. But it is impomiy, 
upon it, into. w some ed. The ripen fer to some, of ics w m the earliest to believe that if the eS eet the legal tem: 
arenes ofthe two are ted together and sprinkled with & - Fhaye societies which are known as naries, it ‘would not have been tly Tecognised. The 
Je mdeh Pak ows ane tes soltmaly “ Wipcn ihn ia | ston and cir har ho nad’ ‘ocacon to advers to tho [then tonhlng helew in houes which ey purGiat yi 

to e@ % > we 

Fee etn ore Koo aad heroine do, the remarkable fact that, from their origin to the preseut da , they mite 


ving the “ Old Bourne,” on the slope that is now 
born Hill, just outside the boundaries of the city, asif 
cality were selected to éscape the King’s prohibition ang 
authority of the mayor. Four principal societies were 
established ; and to each of these were attached Some suborgj. 
nate ones, which were constituted to the number of ten more 
It is a remarkable fact that not one of them ever assumed any 
collegiate title, but they were known only by the name of, 
mansion which they occupied for the time. Gray’s and fj, 

derived thelr names, the one from & house whic, 
had been the residence of Baron Gray, the other from the ma, 

of Lincolv. The ten subordinate 


s 
Freee 


cés of the courts. They were therefore 
called Inns of Chancery, as the others were Inns of 
How or when they first submitted themselves to the j 
tion of the judges does not appear, but they received no dou 
protection in return. They are deseri by Stowe as gocis 


, | ties which “ are not corporetions, nor have any judicial pow, 


over the members, but have certain orders among she; 
which by consent have the force of law.” They acquired gue, 
reputation as schools of law, that Sir John Fortescue wrote jy 
the days of Henry VI. had nearly 2,000 students, «4) 
ence born,” per by Bee to learn r~ law, not 
‘or the purpose of making a ig by its practice, but to 
plete their education by its see Perenty marks at leastwe, 
each student’s annual expense, but “if he had a servant wi, 
him, as many of them had, the expense was much greate” 


tiff | The sons of the first nobility became pupils in these 


bed “nT ube palipe a not — to the law. R were 
taught e accomplishments necessary for a 
baat dance, to sing, to play upon instruments, te 4 
Divinity even was not forgotten “on festival days,” aj 
masques, plays, and revels were provided for them, 60 thy 
bn © “in no exercise be behind those who were brough 
up in the king’s house.” 

After some time, we find the members of these vol 
associations admitted to practise as advocates in two ofl 
King’s Courts. They never succeeded in interfering with th 
exclusive privileges of the serjeants in the Court of Commn 
Pleas, but when the Courts of Queen’s Bench and Ex 
assumed jurisdiction over the ordinary class of actions, th 
“apprentices” became advocates in these courts. Every sty. 
dent of legal history is acquainted with the strange fictions by 
which these two latter courts assumed the right of entertain. 
ing such suits. In the exercise of this irregular jurisdiction 
they were not bound by the formalities which regulated th 
more ee roceedings of the Court of Common Plea 
They felt the ves at liberty to dispense with the feud 
principle of the necessity of a serjeant in a proceediag whic 
was in its very nature a departure from all ancient rule. The 
probability is, that at first these courts adopted the old Saxo 
principle of admitting any m to plead before them, ani 
that, when a rule was established restricting advocacy to thoe 
who followed it as a profession, the judges received only thox 
who were “apprentices,” of the Inns of Court. The position 
of these apprentices became in time firmly established, unti 
vo last ser became - custom to oon he kin, en constitat- 

as serjeant only to those who previously been appren- 
tices of one of the ina: but, as Lord Brougham observe, 
this is merely matter of usage, not of law. There is no liv 
that prohibits the Queen from making any man she pleases: 
eant-at-law. Buller was made a judge and a serjeant lon 

‘ore he had gone through the sixteen years’ apprenticeship 

ich is said to be a q cation for the coif. But no co- 
eration shown to them ever induced these societies to par 
with their character of independence. In the high prerog: 
tive days of the Tudors and the Stuarts attempts were ocs 
wade to use the Privy Council, and the judges, ani 

even the Star Chamber, as the means of issuing orders 2s 
theif discipline. The interference was not greater than woul 
unhesitatingly have been exercised by the same authority in 
the case of any private society of gentlemen in the realm 4 
record in Lincoin’s Inn shows how, in one instance, the » 
cieties evaded a dispute with the Royal authority withouta: 
mitting its a to interfere. They accepted some regulation 
sent to them by James L, the Privy Council, and the judge, 
but they took care to enter that they were “orders agreed 
upon by the common and uniform consent of the Masters ani 
Benchers, ‘which orders proceeded first from His ‘ 
care and commandment, and were recom ) 

¢ Masters and Benchers by the grave advice and directin 


of all i —. 

These few hints bs a subject which will well t 
much more extended inquiry may be sufficient to show 
the cause of freedom owes something to these volu- 
and studying the law. They 
hehe om of A common 
num! e no an try of England 
hg hon p) fo the courts an independent Bar and agatha 
the ne nae? the feudal principles = 


restrict: King’s to officers appointed 
eee acer cit meer a 
some , ve 

the of the Crownover a Bar exclusively constitated by 
the 's writ. “Weare not sure that they could have dow 
all this had they derived their existence from any charter of 
king. Under existing circumstances, it may be weil that te 
memory of these things should 


pendence. Yet those who know the value of old 


o of instruction in the law. Lord Campbell de-| may think that ay apparent advantage might be dearly pur 
scribes them as rignally mere dining clubs, like the clubs | chased by the slightest infringement of the absolute 

at the West End.” But were clubs which admitted as| dence and self-government which for nearly seven 

their members to study the law. We cannot | these societies have preserved. ag’ A may well feel a pride, 
Lee ee my it much of the obscurity which rests over | after the of those centuries, still what oy 
their early history arises from the fact that they were schools | were at the commencement—“ mere volun 


tary associations 
men and stu the law.” Would it be wel, 
either for the or these societies, that they should 
part with traditions which, once broken up, can never be tt 
called ?—Znglish paper. . 


PARLIAMENTARY “ CHAFF.” 
ITS USES AND ABUSES. 


Oi peri Palmerston, the knot of of forty or there 
Se nee en ee nee et of «follows 








a 
into office and protects as if they belonged to his, bar 
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some arcanum to which the Premier alore has the k 





ey, would | hear Peter the Hermit, but instead of taking the cross instant- 
“marching off to the ‘Holy 


have cost him many more. One object of men'who mean to} ly and 








Sepulchre, we’ resume our 


be statesmen is no doubt to make themselves formidable, but | accustomed place in the omnibus and take down the shop 











doubt 1 are a few prophets na, but 
eration. e@ go out into 


, OF is | the hot sun to see a man clothed tae wea peep lies ene 
ore than 





section of politicians? Not one; and 
reasons which secure them their iso 





RPE Pree || 








” But it is ‘a sad thing to 


among Roman magnani 
lation is the habitual and | reflect that most of us care ttle about these lofty themes. 


& 








pting him, and keep ‘silence till he has done. 


most injudicious use of a weapon which their chief only uses | We ieave thenrto the 
ent question is asked of Mr. Cowper, he 








tlemen who, “in the name 


when he ‘is beaten, or when the aristocratic thread which runs | of Britain’s sons and f awerebbe BF toll, bid Garibaldi welcome 
—Saturday Review 1 


a : 
House, with its inability to control expendi 
: which is not aa a bids his opponents to 
for the department will go 


through his character has been roughly twitched.—Spectator, | to this metropolis.” 
23. 





on a t deal bet- 
Mr Lowe’ 


The welcome given to Garibaldi by the inhabitants of our 
metropolis is far more than the,greatest event of the day. It 
turning point. in our time. , resolute, and enthusi- 


than if they persist in NOBLE WORDS FROM HONEST LIPS. 

Last Saturday, after an early visit to Barcl: 
-f hen ¢ depaiaiion at Stafford 

tal Palace, and was, of 


was'to describe his assailant 
us fool, leading a knot of 
e matter or had a 
There is no doubt a certain ef- 














Perkins’s brewery and 


and | astic, it may be truly said to have worthy of the people 
from Manchester, he left for the midst 


from whose heart it instinctivel 


of an 


sprung. 
age of mammon worship, it has been the spontaneous tender- 


le, aswell as a certain justification’ for 
a pern of the better 





course, on his arrival, received with unbounded enthusiasm 


class when excited | hy the whole of the vast audience assembled in the building, 


impertinence, particularly. if it 





Vv 
slumber unequalled in its ‘duration, it 


heroic poverty ; ee bane te 
an 


000 persons present. Amongst other de-| awakening and revival to political life such as the friends of 
rogress had not hoped for, and such as its enemies did not 
. The ice of apathy, on which reaction lately strutted so 
confidently, is broken. At the touch of the enchanter’s wand 
the currents of populat sympathy and faith gush forth anew, 
It is amusing to see how some, who till yesterday stood aloof 


our the members of the Italian Com- 


earnestness in the matter under of the Italian colours, and 


too, When used by an official, 
ofa quantity of facts with which the speaker is 
i uestion, and . which his 


the basis of his impertinence,—a 


uses with real skill,—talks of Mr. Cobden’s ignor- 


mittee presented him, with a 
bearing upon it the words “ Rome and Venice.” Garibaldi 
tification, and at once addressed 
the representatives of the Italian working men, speaking, of 
— by frantic cheers at every 


hich are essential to the received it with evident 
¥ 

nt knows nothing whatever a comnint veal 
pause in his speech. ‘He sai 


ous air, are suddenly tempted into the stream, 


of being allowed to float on its topmost, wave. 


“J thank you, Italian’ fellow-countrymen, for the manner} {t has ever 


ties,” or refuses to give up a have received me. You share with me, I know, 


so, and it ever will; and the fact 28 


nothing. For ourselves, we are full of gratitude and joy as 
we recall the varied but unanimous demonstrations of the 
-} past week, Glorious weather has gilded all with brilliant 


oe did “ he should soon 
asthe honourable member.” The av 
nind,too—and the mind of the collective House 
imply the average 
amply not easil afeti 


is informants, be- 
little of the matter tude to the noble and glorious English na- 

lish | tion for the help which they have given to us, and the mag 
nificent manner in which they have receiv 
has helped us in evil times’ as well as in good 
English people assisted us in our war with Southern Italy, 


peaaPEGATAPERPE RES 2 AR ESE: 


England | sunshine, 
mar the tranquil exultation of the 


J 
ge 


mind a little puffed with pros- 
distinguish between wit and 


Not an accident has oonareed. tp cones regret phy 
e. ranks 


creeds and classes have done well, because all have done 
and the first city of the world has given to the 
the Italian revolution such a reception as never 
heretofore was given to such a man.—Zzaminer, ditio. 


indeed, invented a word—“ chaff,” which is quite 


5 i f lied from thi 
ic itself, and which expresses a perfect combination | Sh Srl we: es ‘hiepitaie nt Saoisa one, Hay oe what (ee 


abundance sent to us from this country. I speak from what | go] 
I and the Government of Englayd, re- peniinds 
presented by Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, and 


Have done a wonderful deal for our native Italy. If it 


requneys always strikes a cabman or the 
so it does the House of Commons, 


General Garibaldi arrived in London on Monday, and was 
welcomed by a concourse of people as | as that which 
witnessed the entrance of the Princess of Wales. The enthu- 
siasm manifested was extreme, and as there were no soldiers 


. Osborne’s aimiration of Mr. Layard “in 
capacity as an advocate for common decency” with 
hearty laughter. The victim, too, is very apt, unless 


HP pte 
ime. ost men are 


been for this country we should still have been under 
oke of the Bourbons at Naples. If it had not’ been for 
nglish Government I should never have been permitted 
to pass the Straits of Messina. Countrymen, our landing at 
been prevented, if possible, by those de- 
ing to crush poor little Denmark. . It is 


beaten, at all events for 


when isolated, and the laughter around—laughter at pe wns oe 


spots who are now try Elms station to Stafford House. On W: 


iage was five hours ge ped its way from Nine 
nesday evening the 


General’s hosts gave an entertainment, which was attended 
by the highest nobles in Great Britain; and on Thursday the 
Opera House, Covent Garden, swarmed with Peers, and ladies 
rained flowers on the Liberator’s head as he bowed to the 
throng. Lord Palmerston has already received the General— 
who, by the way, is honoured with a salute of fifteen guns— 
Pera ng itl gpall ge Laat limpse of his 
Y e Continent ap ‘ect at the di 
ppears perfectly epth 


victim as well as the joke—inspires a sense of isolation. 
eremember one almost perfect instance of this confusion. 
usual inquisitiveness, one night 
if it were true, as the newspapers 
Emanuel had crossed his frontier for an in- 
with the Emperor. Lord John Russell, without risin 
med his head and roared at the top of his voice, “No. 
reply had not a trace of wit, but the im; 
year.it-that the House bubbled oyer, with n 
wus better tempered for the whole remainder Of the 
Ifthere is any real wit ‘behind it or any real power accom- 


sad when two colossi are seen trying to put down alittle coun- 
try that has no assistance from any one, and has only its na- 
tive strength to resist the invaders. Countrymen, I am not 9 
rofession ; I do not like the profession of a soldier, 
up the trade of a soldier when I found robbers in 
my house, and I turned soldier to expel them. I hecame a 
ht against the oppressors of fhy country. Coun- 

trym this noble nation, which stands so proudly 
and | a1 the head of the civilization of the world. Ihave seen since 
I have been in this country a great deal,—more, perh 
u are aware of; I have seen one great thing—hal 


Mr, Darby Griffiths, with his 


and genuineness of the 


c manifested towards him, and 
to attribute it all to some deep-laid plot of a “ per- 
” * * From the excited women who 


the Nine Elms Station, and the roughs “trom 
estminster Bridge, to the grave black-coated folk clua- 
teres slong piu Mall, and the men who, driven out of the 
conies by cr! olne, Sareneee the club windows, there came 


tinence must, with a mixed audience, 
ive. Nor is it easy to say what other weapon 
s Minister would find so easy to his hand. . Real wit is a bet- 
ter defence, but then every statesman cannot have real wit, and 
ance the days of Sir Ro 


million of people kept in order by a dozen policemen— 
licemen; and when I speak of English 
hat (suiting the action to the wor 
in this country. They can- 


are no gendarmes, no I : 
not live: in its free air. Do you know how this great fact is 


bert Peel it has been rather a scarce but one self-same v 


His followers were no witty, 


ict,—“ What a regal face!” that “ia 


.”. We doubt if any face known in history ever exercised 
a similar charm, Stout old Tories cannot reales its fascina- 
tion, and angry Catholics who hold, as one of them said, that 
“among monkeys u.chimpanzee-is great,” try with resentful 
candour to prove that Garibaldi’s power lies in that wonder- 
ful presence and gracious dignity of port. 
The reception is making a great and not unnatural stir 
upon the Continent. In Italy, of course, it deepens the po- 


ht about? I will tell you. It is because the English 
love their dear Queen. The English people have a 
respect for the laws, which they know 
they love their free and glorious nation. 
and sympathy for others, t 
an baldi a te lew 

his hand energetically upon eart. the 
: to us. Let us imitate them, 
lendid institutions and their imperish- 
gland is envied by every country. 
h she has got what we all know to be the bravest 


there 18 Lenenr in Mr. Gladstone, and_a sort of sharpness in 
the Duke of Newcastle. Impassibility is an equally good de- 
but it does not tell much in debate except when exhi- 
bited by @ very great man indeed, and officials 
retort which the country can read next day. Some weapon 

must use to keep off the bores, and the peo 
vale interests, and the men with crotchets, and the men of 
the Darby Griffiths stamp who otherwise would worry them 
to death, and most of whom when smashed with an argument 
The right honourable gentleman has stated precisely 


SSSEPRRESTEEREGES& ek seei SESRSTEREZS 


Englishmen be a lesson 
mire their noble and 
able love of liberty. 


5 


towards England into one of warm personal 
d in France it excites a sneer at our “ cheap” 


method of showing amity, but everywhere it is , ted as 
sym 


what L wanted to elicit,” and sit down. as radiant as if they proof that England 


the world, she also has 150,000 citizens called volun- 
iad been applauded. A Minister to be useful mus: be danger- ts : 


heartily with aldi’s 


aims. There seems a tion among the Press to den 
this, but we think without reason’ En land is not Red, an 
is just now in a paroxysm of financial selfishness, but she 


d-if ever the occasion should arise—if ever their 
should be invaded the volunteers would have the 
f millions of brave and gallant men. Or supposing 
this is not likely—that their united strength should not 
be sufficient to resist the invader, then, if our poor feeble ef- 


ous, and if he can only be so by being impertinent he cannot 
porcupine is not a nice beast, 
putstill one does not condemn his-use of his quills as in any 
immoral, andoif,.members ;will: tease. people like Sir 


besaid to be very blameable. A 


ESSES EF 


pathize heartily with Garibaldi’s immediate ends, 
on of Rome aon the enfranchisement of Venetia, the 


exemption of Italy from all influence save that of herown 


Wood or Mr. Layard, why they know what to expect. 
useful, however, on occasion, and once in a 
twelve-month justifiable, we: do not recommend members 


our arms and our lives could be of any service, we 
should always be ready to come and assist them as they have 
helped us.”—Heaminer, April 23. 


& 
s 


is , too, td assert that the reception, the 
faced at Garibaldi’s | the attendance of the 


chiefs of all parties at banquets given’ in his honour, have no 


. They have one at all events which Count 
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Apponyi as he takes his seat at the Conférence’ table will 
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itdoes, not pay. The House. when snubbed en masse often 
but it never quite likes the snubber, and is apy to. be- 
the future that he’is deficient in that power of under- 


The following is Garibaldi’s address jo the English nation, 
on his departure : 
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to war we have at our ae 
at 


“J, offer my heartfelt gratitude and thanks to the English | other than British regiments of the line, that Austria ‘had 
nation and their Government, for the reception I have miet| better deliberate ere she risks the advent of Garibaldi before 
primitive object | Veniee with a British fleet at iis back in order to sectire to 

) Prussia 9 hold over Kiel and Schleswig, that if in spite of 

I have desired | ourselves we are driven to arm, it is with two a least 


sending its moods. and ways which is the secret of permanent 
One. of; the drawbacks to Mr. Glad- 
sone’s success, one of the many boulders which he will over- 

‘but which make his ascent so toilsome, is that slight at- 

e of scorn alike for opponents and friends which, though | Y 
inhim it is not impertinence, irritates 
menof the House, Smaller 
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with in this free land. I came here with 
of thanking them for their sympathy for me'and for my coun- 
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ther at the disposition of my English friends, and | that we shall 


so deeply the younger ight be wished to go, but I 


at all events, should use the 


take the field. The Moniteur may reniain sulkily 


silent, but Na; sees, nevertheless, that our hold over the 


find that I cannot now fulfill 


ements of my } nationali! 
I have caused some trouble and 


men, 
with great reluctance, for it is almost sure to wound 


ost rivals his own, and will 


ere he 

ppointment, to | concedes to us by affected indifference the control of the fu- 
pardon, but I cannot draw the line, be- | ture. noth may ‘see: in ecw ge Rw 6 Bp 
who has fought with successful heroism for the om ‘and 

e are well. Still | unity of his people, but statesmen see ‘besides that a force 
at no distant time, to return to see my friends | which for aught — know in the inevitable contest towards 


ives at least as sharply'as their opponents. Making 
pid ‘amusement for ‘any politician, | 

out of season makes enemies classes. 

The wespon is so handy, too, that it is sure 

on the wrong opponent, and at-_the worst 

e, would in all probability have 


friends, I ask their 
here I could and where I could not go 
t, these are my thanks and my 


life of England, and to redeem some of. the | which Hurope is d 
with the generous people of this country, which, 


fast, may hold the ey power. 


The welcome’ to Garibaldi, however composite 
included many which, if they were abler men, would loosen 


his aye] had not 
arrogance addressing 
yielded not only to him 


Mie te Lin teat inden ion 


ded Lord Robert 
aparty, like an unruly Oppo 
t, the demand for the origin 
Which would have saved: him. His speech 


vith deep regret, I feel that I cannot now fulfill. 
but to the'really discreditable | | 
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‘It-was announced on Tuesday to the consternation o! 
GARIBALDIANA; THE MORAL, Garibaldi intended 
mad during the 


ve 

ustings cl , land on Monday next, and the most. absurd pid Raw ia 

al reports, conceding | All London has gone mt week. Wejstantly put in circulation. His “had been’: 
after his retirement have had a sort.of dull 


ie Continental kings.—Spectator, ditto. . 
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Carnival, and Garibaldi has been led | condition of alliance by the French Emperor; the rence 


rhe had sent reports back. for mutilation, if 


about the streets for e Beuf Gras. For quiet folks the inflic- | had refused 
them, and a chief must accept the bo 


tion has been terrible in the way of dust, noise, and a single 


to meet ile he Was in London; the des ts had 


threatened England; the Government dreaded a. }u- 
tionary outburst. Lord Clarendon was ) a 
hat the Emperor had but once alluded to his 


ception, and 
possessed and entirely | then in a kindly spirit. Lord Palmerston fray a 
ggests ia not so easy to| the House that the French had not interfered, and fina Ace 


‘subordinates as he profits by their 
shown half the temper and tact, an 
the first occasion which he displayedion. the second, fifly mem- 


half his success on Tuesday by his ar- 
snub to the House for jeering him a little, and will one 
down ® personal vote 


mvetsation. To the observant’ mind, that great 
hich itis 80 convenient to idealize—the specta- | t 
cle of a whole population, as it were, 


rate, it lets us into some little knowledge of 
the way in which violent popular action origin 


xp 
friends, including himself, General Ebor, Mr. 
of the way in which popular feeling grows into popular ac- f 







llained the facts. A number of thé General's 


ke 


therland, ‘and others, had strongly advised Haid ies 
the sake both of his health and dign ty to ‘his tour in 
the North, and decline most of the thirty. or forty invitations 
he had received. The General, who is really worn, and who 


th which he insists that 
the East is no business of the House of Commons. It is a 
z thing, no doubt, when one knows a good deal 
Tecondite subject to prove to all interlocutors that 

‘but when the ultimate decision | 


tion in any other coun’ j 
e, it would be utterly inconsistent with public safety for 
as it is called, to be allowed to take 
London was the scene on Monday. | according to a report from Mr. Fergusson would 
such an outburst would mean | risk in compl his engagements, thought 
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fought, and that the Danes maintained to the last their repu 
tation for stubborn and tenacious courage. W: 

that the retreat was not accomplished without severe loss on 
their side also. According to the German account 2,600 


Danish soldiers, 40 officers, and 90 guns fell into the hands of | diately went on board the royal yacht, and proceed 


the ma- 
being ladies. ym nr Some va and 
cae wlheto teeta tex Princesses had on silk 


diately she had entered the carriage. The ; 
Windsor at four o’clock. Gosport, the place of embarkation 
was reached about a quarter-past six. Her Majesty imme- 

by way 


eS Sovran te,Onbeane, The Queen will remain at 


we have referred is probably but too true. Still the bulk of] pays, after = her Majesty will go to Balmoral.—London 


the army has made its retreat to the island, w it will 
be able, with the ce of the gun-boats, to make a deter- 
mined and probably a more successful stand than it has done 
in the on from which it haz just been driven. It would 
seem, indeed, that the Prussians are so sensible of the diffi- 


culties which would meet them in an attack upon Alsen that 
they do not intend to try the experiment. They prefer the 
task of overrunning Jutland, and of svengie upon its 


defenceless inhabitants the obstinacy of the defenders of Dyb- 
bdél.” We trust, however, that before their p can be car- 
ried into effect some at least of the European Powers will in- 
terfere to procure an armistice upon terms neither dishonour- 
ing nor unacceptable to the Danes. ad * 

e success of the Prussian arms at prs will inevitably 
give M. von Bismatck increased weight in the counsels of the 
allies ; and his influence is not likely to be one of a favoura- 
ble character. We hear already that it is the intention of 
the invaders to occupy the whole of Jutland as another 
“ material guarantee ;” nor is there any good ground for be- 
lieving that they will hesitate in any measures of aggression 
however violent or however inconsistent with the avowed ob- 
jects of the war. The only thing likely to check them is an 
intimation that England and have agreed pigny a 
common line of action, and that they are determined, if need 


be, to compel a settlement by force of arms. But aithough | dual 


we are informed that the mission of the Ear] of Clarendon 
has resulted in the establishment of a complete understand- 
ing between the Cabinet of St. James’s and the Tuileries, we 
cannot help entertaining doubts whether any such results has 
been attained. So far as we are aware, our own Government 
still adheres both to the spirit and the letter of the Treaty of 
1852. But the language of the semi-official organs in Paris is 
by no means re-assuring as to the existence of equal stead- 
fastness on the part of the Emperor. While the Constitu- 
tionnel declares that France intends to maintain that treaty, 
it impliedly admits that it may be set aside, by proceeding to 
discuss the node in which some other arrangement should be 
carried out. At the same time Louis Napoleon ostentatiously 
reduces his armaments, and declares that the aspect of Euro- 
pean affairs was never more favourable to the continuance of 
peace. These things are far from indicating any common re- 
solution on the part of the Western Powers to adopt the only 
course which is likely to bring Austria and Prussia to reason. 
In the absence of such a resolution it is vain to hope for any 

result from the Conference. Nothing will then 
remain for the Danes but et ogy in dismemberment ; or, 
what they will probably prefer, a desperate but unavailing 
struggle, ending in the absorption of al) that remains of their 
ancient kingdom in a larger and more powerful Scandinavian 
empire.— London Review, April 23. 





Mowastic InstiTuTIONs.— Yesterday week Mr. Newdegate 
raloeippe proslons sort of personal quarrel in the House of 
Commons, by moving for a select committee to inquire into 
the character and number of monastic institutions in England 
and Scotland. He based his case on the fact that the Orator- 
ians of St. Fhilip Neri had buried three persons in a private 
burial-ground at Sydenbam, for which they had received a 
licence from the Home Secretary. we aqpened shee Gate 
Mr. Hutchison, a convert to Romanism a member of the 
Oratory, who is one of the three buried at Sydenham, had 
expen a large fortune in soewating Roman Catholic 
schools and other institutions, and had left the remainder, 
by a will signed three years before his death, to Dr. Faber, 
en he Brneen 6 e Order. The will has been already 
d under the Mortmain Act in the Probate Court, 

Mr. Newdegate had no case to go upon except his 
own personal alarm, which ap; to have been so infectious 
that eighty members followed him into the lobby, his mo- 
tion. defeated by 118 to 80. The feature of the debate 
was the of the Duchess of ag dy Edward 
Howard from a very silly attack, in which Mr. Smee, a rela- 
tive of Mr. Hutchison, had ind . Her Grace, it ap 
went to Mr. Hutchison’s funeral, and stood, said Mr. Smee, 
“by the grave of my relative,as the eold clay, sod by sod, 

noble form, in a kind of ecstacy at the 
” Lord Edward had some difficulty in 
exculpating her Grace from this formidable charge, which 
appears to have consisted in being an accomplice to 
the coldness of the clay and in her enjoyment of the 
~ Neate, voted for the in- 
uiry, but it must have been from general dread of monas- 
and in of the absence of any ostensible ground in 

Mr. New 8 speech.—London paper, April 16. 
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ing to attend a reception at the Colonna Palace, and wishing 
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ion of the Mexican troops proceeds. The foreign 
legion, composed of 8,000 men, wil) remain in Mexico six 
years after the recall of all other troops. Wherever the gar- 
rison of a place may not be exclusively Mexican the com- 
mandant will be a Frenchman. The French commanders 
will not be able to intervene in the Mexican admini 
The expense of the French expedition until July, 1864, is fixed 
at 270,000,000f. After July, 1864, Mexico will pay an annual 
indemnity of 1,000f. for each French soldier. Mexican 
a will pay annually 25,000,000f. in cash, in liquida- 
ion of the sums due to France. The Convention further states 
that a committee will examine the claims of French subjects 
and the indemnities due to them.—Ditto. 





To CorRgEsPONDENTS. Nemo.—1. Our countryman, who “ took 
out his first papers 10 a ono and has no idea’ of comple’ 
the process of citizenship, will be held liable.—2. Of course, if no 
first steps have been taken, there is no liability, unless the indivi- 
came over in childh and has exercised any citizens’ 
es The case ofthe youth, who enlisted against his father’s 
wish, was taken prisoner, sent toa parole camp, and then ran away, 


is so complicated, that, being neither endowed with knowledge 
nor invested witl¥ official responsibility, we must to decline 
angwering it. 
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The European News-Bag. 

The Danish war, and Garibaldi in England, are the leading 
topics discussed in the journals that have come to hand, the 
latest of which are dated at Liverpool on the 23rd ult. 

Superior numerical force and the advantages of modernized 
artillery—aided by the unquestionable skill and gallantry of 
the Germans—have made short work with the siege of Dup- 
pel. The Danes have been defeated, despite their valorous 
resistance. Some few particulars are given above; we need 
not repeat them. The King of Prussia has gone to the scene 
of action, to bask him in a gleam of martial glory; and this 
great success will be made to tell upon the forthcoming di- 
plomatic negotiations. Your gentlemen sitting round a table 
have great respect for the faits accomplis ; and the Prussians 
and Austrians are therefore determined to go into the Confe- 
rence, with a plentiful provision of these material guarantees 
in their favour. They will probably overrun Jutland, and 
claim to hold it until their war expenses are paid them. To 
some such purpose is attributed the postponement from day 
to day of the Conference itself, under pretext of non-arrivals 
and personal indisposition. So long then as hostilities con- 
tinue, the Germans are in the ascendant; while possibly the 
Cabinets of Vienna and Berlin shrink from having their selfish 
policy exposed, by discussion with the representatives of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia. Lord Clarendon, during his late 
visit to Paris, is believed to have brought about a2 renewal of 
the good understanding between the two first-named powers. 
Austria especially has such weak spots in her territorial pos- 
sessions, that she will not care to provoke a rupture. 


Garibaldi, one of the most mcdest of men, is the cause of a 
new sensation. Coming to England almost unheralded, and 
received there with a tumult of acclaim, his sudden depar- 
ture has turned in another direction the effervescence of the 
popular mind. The momentary idol of all classes, now fra- 
ternizing with continental Red Republicans, now féted by 
Peers and Cabinet Ministers, now grasping the horny palm of 
labour, now gossipping by the hour with the heir to the most) 
stable Monarchy in Europe, the rude uncultivated man of ac- 
tion letting fall from his lips brief eloquent passages that might 
be the envy of practised orators, the hero, the devotee to his 


arrest-| great aim of regenerating Italy, has abruptly terminated the 


flow of sympathy toward his noble cause, and leaves a people, 
whom he loves and admires, wondering at his absence and 
irritated against its supposed originators. Just at the moment 
when he was to pass from the Metropolis to the Provinces, 
there to fulfil a round of innumerable engagements, this 
change of programme is announced and acted upon. Instead 
of hand-shaking with his old friends, the sturdy coal-heavers 
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of the Tyne, instead of outshining the Brights and Cobdens 


among their particular friends, the citizens.of the mia... 
districts, he uttered a hasty farewell, and took his way ou, 
more to‘fis island home. 

The disappointment that ensued is known to all reader « 
newspapers. Great was the hubbub; loud were the crieg y 
“shame!” In the press, and in and out of Parliament, i 
broadly charged that the government, fearing to offend Loy, 
Napoleog, or at his request, had put|on a little moral ny 
sure and induced Garibaldi to withdraw. The explicit i 
nial of Lord Palmerston, Lord Clarendon, Mr. G' 
other prominent and official persons, removed such suspicig, 
—save from the minds of the ignoble many, who cannot bey 
to have their accusations rebutted, and who are always spy, 


for | that they themselves are infallible in their judgments. ° Ang 


yet, afteg, all, there is some mystery in the matter, which y 
cannot pretend to explain. The advice, which determing: 
Garibaldi to cut short a tour—that might have proved pit. 
mately injurious to his health, and that was assuredly prody. 
ing a prejudice against the Italian government among seyery 
of the foremost Continental rulers—may have emanated fron 
the only individual who seems to possess unbounded influeng, 
over him, and to whom Garibaldi has, on other occasions heyy, 
tofore, deferred his own strong will. Wealludeto Victor Ep. 
manuel. The King’s advisers may have deemed a policy of gop. 
ciliation just now mcre congenial with their views and ints. 
rests, than a fling of democratic doctrines in the face of Europe 
already sufficiently convulsed. This is our own speculation, 
It has the advantage of being consistent at once with Gay. 
baldi’s reticence, and with the denial of our English leading 
men. 

We leave to others the detailed record of the unexampleg 
demonstration thus brought to a close, calling attention only 


ting | to two or three of its most interesting points.— We have men- 


tioned incidentally above, that the Prince of Wales paid Gar- 

baldi a visit. Whether this was done by advice, or in spite 

of it, we are notin position to say. His Royal Highness may 
have been prompted by curiosity, or moved by genuine: 
sympathy with the Italian cause. At least, this occurrenc: 
is another proof of the reality of political freedom that 
obtains in the little Ark of European liberties; and aisc 
that the old trammels of courtly etiquette are relaxed, amid 

new men and new times.—Again, we have alluded to the 
Italian’s simple but stirring eloquence ; the finest specimen 
of it extent may be found elsewhere. It is a translation ofa 
brief address to hig own countrymen, made at a grand gather. 
ing at the Crystal Palace. We cite it, for its intrinsic excel- 
lence, its practical tone, its simplicity, its earnestness, not for 
the genuine compliments that the speaker bestowed upon 
the country of our affections, though these, coming from such 
honest lips, are no less pleasant than valuable.—Fortunate 
among the numberless competitors for the honour of enter. 
taining Garibaldi was the U. 8. Consul in London. Recolleo- 
tions of his former life, that we need not here retrace, give 
the Italian an interest in Americans and their affairs. As 
naturally too, being a decided opponent of slavery in the ab- 
stract, he ranged himself on the side of the North, when com- 
pelled to say a few words at a breakfast table—Above, under 
the heading “‘ Garibaldiana,” are a few other items that merit 
notice. Need we'add that our English papers teem with such? 
After all, it was well perhaps that the hero went his way, on 
the 23d of April, or he might have been compelled to jostle 
it with Shakspeare’s ghost. 


European Odds and Ends; the Two Emperors. 

The proceedings in Parliament lack interest for Britons at 
a distance from home, and particularly for those of us who- 
are watching events of colossal magnitude. Occasional re- 
marks upon American topics have been elicited; but with no- 
novelty of application.—The Danish war and the coming Con- 
ference have been more largely debated ; and we confess that. 
the more the diplomatic and documentary evidence is sifted,. 
the more apparent is it that our Foreign Office is not free from 
blame. Lord Russell, with the best intentions, but with lack 
of judgment, as it now appears, led Denmark to rely too im-~ 
plicitly upon British material aid, although she was herself to: 
blame in some degree, for imprudently courting her own fate 
when concession might perchance have averted war. The 
whole result does not redound to Lord Russell’s credit, though 
he would have been still more to blame, had he hurried Great 
Britain into hostilities. aah 


The Emperor Maximilian and his spouse have been blessed 
with the Papal benediction, bestowed in Rome, where the 
Imperial couple tarried for a brief spell on their route from 
Miramar to Mexico, all according toghe programme set forth.. 
Nor is it without its weight, this administered approval, for - 
Sovereign about to adventure himself and his fortunes among’ 
a people steeped to the full in Roman Catholicism. From. 
Civité Vecchia, we presume that his Majesty will proceed to 
Gibraltar; thence to Madeira; thence to Havana; receiving’ 
at each stopping place the latest news from his affectionate 
subjects, with special tidings of the enthusiasm manifested st 
his approach. It is to be hoped by his personal friends, that 
the Mexican nation will accommodate itself pleasantly to the 
new order of things, for there are indications that the débutamt 
will soon be left to his own resources, by his august patron st 
the Tuileries. An outline of the Convention between the two 
Emperors may be profitably studied ; it provides for the rapid 
withdrawal of the recent cqnquerors; and makes pecuniary 
arrangements 80 convenient to the embarrassed Treasury of 
France, that Louis Napoleon has been enabled to court popu 
larity at home, by remitting to his fond people a small but old 

objectionable 
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will relish the slap in the face, dealt him lately by the 
House of Representatives at Washington, in the matter of this 
oceupstion of Mexico. The Moniteur, on first glance at the 
American mail bearing this record, found the news just arrived 
# of no importance !” 
One more item only from Paris—and how strangely it 
contrasts with the story of our own young heir to the Throne, 
familiarly with the Italian Democrat! The Britons 
resident in the gay capital, smitten with the universal desire 
to commemorate Shakspeare’s three hundredth birth-day, 
pad arranged a public banquet, with toasts and speeches in 
due course, all under the patronage of Lord Cowley, her Bri- 
taiinic Majesty’s Ambassador to France. Suddenly, the gather- 
ing was forbidden “by order;” and though at the last mo- 
ment we are informed that the prohibition was withdrawn, 
the affair caused no slight stir, all the more that it came 
close on the heels of Lord Clarendon’s successful effort to 
« make things pleasant.” The explanation is said to be, that 
the Red-Republicans intended to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity, and get up another Shakspearean dinner, wherein 
Victor Hugo and Liberalism were to figure much more 
prominently in speech and illustration, than the “ Divine 
Williams,” as our Island bard was once termed by a Parisian 
critic. ‘ 





The Civil War. 

Yesterday morning brought news that the Army of the Po- 
tomac, under General Grant, was at last in motion. It broke 
camp on Monday, and crossed the Rapidan river on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, with slight opposition, Genera! Lee, C. 8., 
falling back. At the same time, West Point, Virginir at the 
nead of York river, was occupied by the Uniop ‘ :ces co- 
operating on the well-known Peninsula. Thie“ ue “ on to 
Richmond” programme, in which other cow iging columns 
and gun-boats and transports are to assist. ” .des this, we had 
itall cut and dried in print that simultaneous movements were 
totake place at Chattanooga—in short, to borrow the words of 
the Herald, that “ the rebellion is doomed and the end is nigh.” 
That profound journal of yesterday also said, in allusion to 
General Lee: “ whether his election may be to fight or to fly, 
weare confident the result will be the same—the fall of the 
rebel capital, and with it the fall of Jeff. Davis and his ex- 
ploded confederacy.” We await, with what patience we may, 


. the result of all these combinations and advances, inclining to 


the belief that there will be one or more sanguinary actions, 
put doubting much that this one or that one will end the 
hateful warfare between brethren. 

Whatever brilliant issues may be in store for the North, the 
record of the past week is not full of its triumphs. Rather, 
the reverse. Through the very confused and sparse accounts 
from the South West, it is plain that General Banks’s repulse 
and disasters have been greater than was at the first reported. 
Thrown back to Alexandria, on the Red River, with a loss of 
several thousand men and immense material of war, his posi- 
tion is neither that of a conqueror nor a pacificator. His co- 
adjutor, Admiral Porter, with a fleet of gun-boats, remains 60 
miles higher up, detained by shoal water, and watching one of 
his squadron that is high and dry on a sand-bank. Such are 
the South-Western stories gathered from the newspapers, that 
increase in fertility of invention and absolute untrustworthi- 
ness. To do them justice, however, they are sometimes curi- 
ously exactin their statements, Nonebuta faithful chronicler 
could have set down with such precision these particulars, 
borrowed from one of our neighbours’ recent editorial sum- 
maries: “Despatches to the Western papers state that Gene- 
ral Steele captured at Camden, Ark., nine fortifications of 
great strength, fourteen hogsheads of sugar, four hundred 
barrels ot molasses, several tons of rock salt, and three prison- 
em.” Ifwe could but know, with similar accuracy, how many 
mén are now in the field, out of the one million and a half 
levied in three years by the Government! At any rate, General 
Meade does not propose to lose any men that he has, ifhe can 
hélp it. Two or three Pennsylvania regiments, the other day, 
being desirous to withdraw under plea that their term was 
expired, he advised them by proclamation that this was not 
the time to take such trifles into account, and that, if any men 
orregiments raised such foolish questions, they would be 
daughtered—we mean shot—without the ceremony of a 
trial. 

The U. 8. gun-boat. Petrel has been captured on the Missis- 
sippi, which is not quite as clear of guerrillas along its banks, 
& was promised when Vicksburg fell. But one swallow 

doesn’t make a summer, nor one Petrela fleet. Come into 
North Carolina, and see the sequel of the affair at Plymouth, 
tegistered last week. The town of Washington, held by the 
Federal troops for two years, and said to have been converted 
into a first-class fortification, was evacuated, on the 28th ult, 
Without attempt at defence, and under circumstances that ate 
Pronounced disgraceful to the notorious General Butler, com- 
Manding in the district. The poor Union population, first 
fostered and then abandoned, is said to be in dire distress, 


The Massacre of Fort Pillow. 

The two Members of Congress sent to the West to report 
Upon the facts that occurred, when General Forrest, C. 8., 
tlormed and carried the Fort above-named, have returned 
tad presented their Report. It establishes that something 
more took place on that disastrous and disgraceful occasion, 
than the deliberate carrying out of the Southern declared de- 

to grant no quarter to negroes taken in arms. It 

thows that white men also were shot down without mercy ; 
! that a spirit, barbarous and inhuman, rode 
ligh during the indiscriminate slaughter. We deeply deplore 


that. American soldiers, regular or guerrillas, should thus de- 
base their profession. 

it is by no means certain that the cruel policy of granting 
no quarter to negroes may not be justified, under all circum- 
stances, by Mr. Lincoln’s favourite plea of military necessity. 
‘Ewen as we write come tidings, that the black regiments in 
-Burnside’s army became demoralized during an engagement 
on’ Monday last in Northern Virginia, threw down their arms, 
‘and ran away. If this be so, and if the object at Fort Pillow 
were to strike terror, perhaps it has had its effect. But there can 
‘be no excuse for the atrocities known to have been practised, 
‘though it is not difficult to find a cause. Last week, we said a few 
words upon the new position'which Southerners now find the 
slave race occupying toward them, and uponits not unnatural 
effect in lashing their passions into fury. Letus ask now a ques- 
tion or two, as to the feelings, not more unnatural, with which 
the Southern soldier in general must regard his “ Yankee foe.” 
May he not see, in this his enemy, the invader of his home, the 
desolator of his fields, the often wanton destroyer of his house 
and property? What State in the South has not been more 
or less ravaged by raiders, despoiling, and applying the 
torch to habitations ? Must there not be therefore an inten- 
sity of bitterness in the Confederate mind, such as cannot yet 
have been engendered among’ the Federals? 





New American Consulates in Canada. 

Mr. Seward has officially recommended several modifica- 
tions of the U. S. Consular system ; and, among other improve- 
ments, suggests that a score of new officials be established 
across the Border. The motive is apparent—beyond the one 
common to all heads of departments, desirous of increasing 
their patronage. Mr. Seward must be well aware, that tifé 
enormous increase of duty on imported goods will act as a 
powerful incentive to smuggling, along the whole Canadian 
boundary line. Consuls are not Custom-House officers, it is 
true; but the illicit trade may perhaps be organized on so 
large a scale, here and there, that watchful eyes will be needed 
in localities disposed to foster it. 

The financial exigencies of the war appear to be the cause 
of this new and immense taxation upon foreign goods. 
We do not believe that it will increase the revenue by a cent ; 
and we don’t believe that Mr. Seward or Mr. Chase thinks it 
will. But we do believe that the war has offered an excellent 
opportunity for carrying out a grand protective scheme, pre- 
viously in contemplation, and that the design is to build up 
the home manufactures upon the ruin of foreign trade. It is 
a movement, compounded of an economical and of a party 
policy; and it will be adroitly pushed under the cry of patri- 
otism. Thus while the old country is advancing toward un- 
fettered Free Trade, the new country is retrograding toward | 
Protection. The projected Women’s Leagues against extrava- 
gance in imported clothing, while they will directly injure the 
receipts of the :;Government, may thus serve the purposes of 
New England factories, and indirectly of the present Ad- 
ministration. 





Admiral Wilkes and his Sentence. 

A Court-Martial has found Admiral Wilkes, U.8. N., guilty 
of insubordination, disobedience of orders, and disrespect, to 
his superiors. It condemned him to be publicly reprimanded 
by the Secretary of the Navy, and to be suspended from ser- 
vice for three years. Mr. Welles, who hastily complimented 
the Admiral on the affair of the 7rent, hasapproved and acted 
on the sentence. 

When this foolish officer was in the flush of an ill-timed 
popularity, we éxposed his insolent and absurd pretensions, 
and lampooned him in a satirical ballad. He has fallen; 
we have nothing more’ to say of him. 


PRusic. 


Our season at the Academy having come to a decided close, the 
latest novelty is the production of Mr. W. H. Fry’s new Opera 
Notre Dame of Paris at Philadelphia, for the benefit of the Sanita- 
ry Fair. Critics hail it as a work of genuine merit, and the jonr- 
nals chronicle its great success. Next week, it shall be put on 
record in these columns. Let us hope, meanwhile, that it may be 
brought out here. Shall it be said, with reference to a musi- 
cal composer: ‘‘ The prophet is not without honour, save in his 
own country ?” 








Drama. 


IT have been very much moved since the first of May, in many 
ways, and by various influences. Not the least of these is the 
*miscegenated’’ and perplexing character of local entertain- 
ments. Excepting the aromatic odour of new paint, incidental 
to the season, nothing has moved me more than this kaleidoscopic 
condition of the local stage. Now it has impelled me to disgust, 
and now to dejection ; now to wonder, and now-to delight ; now 
to Hades, and now—for refuge—to the Central Park; which latter 
retreat, all green and gold under the misty blue sky and warm 
sunshine of spring, is an earthly substitute for Paradise. You 
would sympathize with these fluctuations of sentiment, if it were 
a part of your vocation to study the plays and the players, the 
showmen and the shows. 

Could you, for example, visit Niblo’s Garden, and see it given 
over to “exhibitions of Irish buffoonery, and not be disgusted ? 
Could you visit the Olympic, and see Mr, Frank Drew struggle 
with a comedy part, and not be dejected? Could you go to Wal- 
lack’s, and failto be inspired by ‘‘ Wonder?” Could yon sit in 
the Winter Garden, and study the Hamlet, or the Richelieu, or the 
Shylock, of Mr. Edwin Booth, without delight? Could you per- 
mit yourself to be jammed into the shape of a shingle by the mul- 
titudinous devotees of the Davenport Brothers, at the Cooper In- 
stitute, or look upon the witcheraft of Messrs. Heller and 





episode at Carthage? I think not. If you doubt, however, there 
is no good reason why yon should not test the question by expe- 
riment. The inquiring mind, when accompanied by an admit- 
tance fee, is ever welcome to the showman, 

My. own experience, meanwhile, has left me definite opinions. 
It will not be necessary to accourlt for a natural disgust at the 
Celtic drama—that being an old story. But—as sometimes re- 
marked by journalists, who feel the pressure of an unwonted sense 
of duty toward mankind—“ candour compels” me to explain my 
dejection on witnessing, at the Olympic, the recent performance of 
‘*A Handsome Husband.” 

Thus then it was. The farce itself, though flimsy, is not desti™ 
tute of the elements of mirthful effect. But it needs to be espe- 
cially well played, in the principal parts—those, namely, of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wyndham. These parts were undertaken by” Mr. 
Frank Drew and Miss Henrietta Irving. Both, however, seemed 
hallucinated : one, with the idea that an improvised text is bet- 
ter than that of the play; the other, with the idea that incessant 
winking of the eyes, accompanied by artificial repression of the 
voice, is natural and fascinating. The effect was melancholy in 
the highest degree. Is it ungracious, then, to suggest that an 
actor ought to speak neither more nor less than just the words 
that are set down for him to speak? Is it ungallant to wish that 
a lady would talk simply, and would not make fire-flies of her 
pretty eyes? If so, I must, in this instance, be both ungracious 
and ungallant. Other suggestions might be made, in the same 
vein of censure. But it is pieasanter to praise than to blame; 
and both Miss Harris and Mr. Clarke deserve a word of commen- 
dation—the one, for a correct performance of Mrs, Twisden, the 
other, for his 'vivacity in the personation of Fitzherbert.—It is not 
likely that “(A Handsome Husband”’ will be played again, after 
to-night. Without Mr. Mortimer, or an actor of equal talents and 
accomplishments, the Olympic company cannot do justice to light 
pieces. Burlesque, and burlesque only, fits it well at present.— 
To-night Mrs. Wood takes her Benefit, appearing in that funniest 
of burlesques, “ Pocahontas,” 

And now the mood changes to wonder. Various causes inspire 
this sentiment. One is, that Miss Jane Coombs, who was so 
pleasing in the character of Lady Teazle, should have been saytame 
and commonplace in that of Constance, in ‘“‘The Love Chase.” 
Another is, that Miss Henriques, whose efforts hitherto have 
been restricted to comparatively minor parts, should have suc- 
succeeded so well as Violante She personated the gay and glit- 
tering Portuguese lady, on Wednesday evening, when, in excel- 
lent style, was produced Mrs. Centlivre’s fine old comedy “ The 
Wonder ;” and, though lacking in intellectual grasp of character, 
in feeling, and in easy grace of method as to details, the per- 
sonation was pleasing, and in every way creditable to the talents 
and the ambition of the young actress. Miss Henriques should 
be told, however, that her tendency, in general, is toward what 
may be called the bread-and-butter school of acting and of elo- 
cution; and that such a tendency must be checked, if she would 
become an artist. To be sweet, and pretty, and nicely dressed, 
and winning, in the guise of girlish innocence, is, of course, to be 
delightful, and, with superficial admirers, to be popular. But 
honey is monotonous to the taste. In Acting, asin Poetry, 
Painting, Music, and Sculpture, the saccharine element cannot be 
tolerated in excess. Hitherto Miss Henriques has appeared, for the 
most part, in characters mainly requiring sweetness—and the rose 
cannot help being fragrant and beautiful. But if she now 
essays characters, which require intellect and womanly power,|she 
must be something more than merely a rose of loveliness. The 
future will test her talents. Meanwhile she occupies a bril- 
liantly advantageous position. Years of faithful study and of 
nobie effort expand before her. May they be signalized by true 
dramatic triumphs, which—if spared for a duty so grateful—this 
pen will assuredly record with fervent delight. 

That word brings me to Mr. Booth, and his current perfor- 
mances, at the Winter Garden. He has appeared twice os Ham- 
let, and has even surpassed his earlier personations of this com. 
plex and most difficult character. I have several times reviewed 
this theme, however, and the occasion scarcely requires a reitera- 
tion of old praises. But I find room here for the following subtle 
and tersely expressed judgment of the thoughtful critic of the 
Times, to every word of which I heartily subscribe. 

“‘Tt is impossible to witness his fine impersonation of the Prince, 
without perceiving at once how ——e y the nature as well as 
the intellect of Mr. Booth has yielded and absorbed the con- 
spicuous manifestations and Mtieens meanings of this most diffi- 
cult role. There is no impassable gulf between the settled me- 
lancholy of the first act and the unsettled tribulation of the last. 
They hoth exhibit a mental condition acute and sensitive, yet 
kindly, and easily overwhelmed. We know of no actor who pre- 
—_ this temperament with so tender a fidelity, and, in fact, have 

ever seen it preserved intact except by Mr. Booth. It is clearly 
revealed in his grand scene with the ghost, and remains in a shat- 
tered and increasingly pathetic form to the end. The fault with 
most artists is that they celebrate certain conspicuous portions of 
their parts, and ascend so many mountains of rhetoric that they 
have naturally to descend to swampy flats of commonplace, and 
20 become either exhaustive or dreary. Mr. Booth avoids these 
extremes, and treads the steady elevations of poetry with the con- 


scious cal of the guide, who sees all that is sub- 
lime, yet knows how to avoid that which is fatal.” ‘ 


Mr. Booth’s engagement extends through another week. To- 
night he plays Richard the Third. 

Lastly, and as to the Hades of Spiritualism, Necromancy, &c., it 
remains that I refer you to the advertisements of the MefSsrs. 
Davenport, Mr. Heller, and Mr. Simmons. If you like to be 
amazed and confounded, the sensation may be purchased of either 
of these vendors of the miraculous. I dare say you might, 
at last, pluck out the heart of their mystery; but a secret is a se- 
cret, while it lasts. With which profound remark, I blow out the 
candle. MEROUTIO. 


Facts and Fancies. 


The doors of the Academy of Music are closed for the sea- 
son.—-—The Prince of Wules has been elected a member 
of the Jockey Club———The heir to the throne of all the 
Russias is said to be on his way to Nec mng to propose 
for the hand of the Princess Marie Dagmar, daughter of the 
King, and, of course, sister to the Princess of Waies——_—— 
We record with infinite regret that the steamer City of New 
York, ry ones at the =. wh a} se r< oaee 
up and disappeared. arried, at St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge, Ernest Clay, Esq., Second 














Simmons, at their-respective magic shops, without a thought of 
that dusky region wherela Aineas saw Dido, after the melancholy 
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pothecaries’ Hall. She 
to not, to perform op- 
é: ans of ree tintin family of 


oi : uffolk. Mr. Stansfeld’s con- 
fulifax are adopting measures to express their 


osephs, ting Searherough el, 
staying at a otel, 
the Ae gy day recently, having 
ust ordered dinner for himself and a friend, the Rev. Mr. 
‘avasour, @ curate of a neighbouring parish. He never re- 
turned, and his body was picked up a day or two after in the 
water. It is supposed that he was cut off by the tide and was 
unable to reach the cliffs. Sir Bulwer has been 
entertained at a grand banquet, by the British residents of 
Constantinople. made a clever speech upon Turkish 
“ "The French Government has just pur- 
for 35,000f., a mosaic copy of Raphael’s celebrated 
“ Madonna della Seggiola.” This work has occupied its com- 
, M. Moglia, seven years. At the close of Lord 
John Russell's eee - was ab _— 
weekly defeats with apparent , it was wittily at 
Lord John would take any beatg. with philosophy, but 
not with resignation.” “The Wedding at Windsor,” 
by W. H. Russell, LL.D., illustrated by Robert Dudley, will 
soon be published in London. It will form a very handsome 
folio volume, and will contain more than forty plates in 
chromo-lithography, many wood engravings, and about 120 
of text.——_———Charles Kean appears to have recover- 
Pe his health, and to have resumed playing in Australia. 
It is announced that Mr. and Mrs. Kean will return by way of 
San Francisco and New York, so that we shall have the ples- 
sure of welcoming them next winter.—————The vacant 
Garter, will, we believe, be bestowed upon the Duke of 
Sutherland. Lord Napier is to have the vacant Order of the 
Thistle. It is said that a son of the Chancel- 
lor Of the Exchequer is to come forward as a candidate 
for Blackburn at the next election. The Com- 
mittee of the London Stock Exchange have confirmed, by a 
vote of 22 against 2, the resolution passed, whereby transac- 
tiona in the shares of new companies previous to allotment 
will not be officially nized in future, Private 
banks in England are merging into Joint Stock Companies. 
The century old firm of Masterman, Peters, and Mildred, has 
fused with and United Service Bank, a concern do- 
ing business mainly with the East Indies — The New 
National Gallery will cost, it is estimated, £150,000. It will 
consist, if sanctioned, as designed, by Parliament, before whom 
it will be ht in June, of seven lel pee 900 feet 
in length, and 40 feet in width, and the same in height ; while 
the vistas will be uninterrupted from end to end. In the centre 
there is to be a grand hall, with columns and a lofty dome. 
Lord Ellesmere has very kindly thrown open the 
library and gallery of Bridgewater House, his London resi- 
dence, to the public————-A. graad project is announced. | 
The East River is to be crossed by a suspension Bridge so 
lofty as not to impede navigation. ,The termini are to be 
Chatham Square in this city, and City Hall Square in Brook- 
lyn, ——Three Japanese Ambassadors have arrived in 
aris,and are the latest nine days’ wonder.———_——- Four 
hundred actors and their guests, in London, determined to be 
first in the field in the celebration of the Shakspeare Tercen- 
tenary, had a supper together at the Freemason’s Tavern at 
a quarter past twelve on the maening of the 23d of April. 
Mr, amin Webster presided,and Mir. Buckstone was 
Vice- n. ——The Court of Inquiry into the loss 
of the steamer Bohemian is concluded. Capt. Borland’s cer- 
tificate is suspended for twelve months, for want of sufficient 
caution and not any aera submarine ph 
has been laid down in Persian Gulf, to the extent of 900 
miles, and works admirably. ——It must be satisfactory 
to all leal Scotchmen to learn that a vigorous effort is now 
being made to have the National Wallace Monument on the 


Craig, Stirling, completed, so that it may not be said 
at Rectan % build @ monument to pe A whom she 
ranks the nobl 


of her sons, and was content to leave it un- 
finished. The champion wrestler of land, Abra- 
ham Cann, has died at Colebrook, Devon, sixty-nine. 
The Alezandra has nap, pesteueds tones femesee by 
Government. Mr. Stansfeld’s son is named “ Josep. 
Mazzini.”.—————The Queen, we regret to hear, has suffer- 
ed severely of late, from attacks of neuralgia in the face. 
The following is Victor Hugo's dedication of his 
new work on Shakspeare, just published in Paris: “ To - 
land. I dedicate to her book, in honour of her poet. 
do not flatter England; but as an dilustrious and a free 
country I admire her ; and as the sanctuary of exiles I love he¥. 
Victor Huao. Guernsey, Hauteville House, 1864,” The 
Bourbon royal family still live, aud to a certain extent keep 
state,in Rome. The oir and his brother, the Count of 
Trani, reside in the Palazzo Farnese; the ex-Queen and the 
Countess in Albano. The ¢x-Queen is in extremely delicate 
health, having the same tendencies as her sister, the — 
of Austria. A Paris letter states that an exhibition 
and sale of Polish jewellery is taking place just now at the 
private hotel of Prince Czartoriski, of a very affecting charac- 
ter. More than 600 female ornaments of every description, 
inckoding cron many vor tae eacolea have been forwarded by 
Polish ladies, whenever the ity of doing so was open 
to them, to be disposed of for the aid and benefit of their suf- 
and wounded countrymen. The sale is expected to re- 
alize a considerable it Sir Robert Kane has 
resigned his office as President of the Queen’s College, Cork, 
because the Government required that the President ot the 
Co should be no longer.non-resident_————_-M. About 
seys that in 1851 the number of landlords in France was not 
leas than 7,846,000, or nearly one fourth of the population. 
The land was divided into.no less than 126 millions of small 
fields! Out of the 7,846,000 owners, nearly one-half were 
considered as paupers, and as such exempted from taxation ; 
600,000 paid taxes averaging not more than ove sou (one half- 
ny) per head. Since 1851 the division of property must 
ve made fresh progress. —————T he National In i 
a paper in which we naturally look for good Engiish, uses 
the word “ scatteration.” It is a vile word, and, we beieve, 
unauthorized.———— Washington's nearest oorvving rela- 
tive is a“ rebel” against the Government which Washington 
created ; and the son of Zachary Taylor fights, in the “ rebel” 
army, egainet the Government which his father administered 
——The Prince and Princess of Wales intend to visitIreland 
this summer.————Alum water is recommended to house- 






























































his | dilly have been haunted 


of ten thousand copies of Mr. Banting’s on “Cor- 
puleney” have been sold in London. Bal Mall and Picea: 
by well-fed persons, anxious to know 
aD ey ee eg oe 
produced, embodying Mr. 8 scheme 

the fat ones. The long promised edition of 8 
Poems, with Memoir by Derwent Coleridge, will shortly ap- 
pear ete Renten, It will we trust, the incorrect 





editions, 
Preme tas be cid nos write. race Greenwood (Mrs. 
ippincott), in the course of a recent lecture, indulged in an 
unconscious sarcasm on General Sickles, that 
“since he lost a leg in the defence of his country, he has stood 


on & more respectable than ever before.’———_—_—_ 
The total of foreign imports into New York in March last was 
valued at nearly $24,000,000. The Progrés de L 





says that the weavers of that town are weaving the velvet 
which is to furnish the ——— of the Emperor and Em- 
press of Mexico. . George Peabody sent from Lon- 
don a gift. of $500 to. the Baltimore Sanitary Fair. 
The public debt of the United States is stated at about 
pays 000,000: it increases at the rate cf a little more than 

000 daily. Mr. Seribner will shortly publish 
here Forsyth’s “ Life of Cicero”—which, we hear, is an excel- 
lent book. The works of Archbishop Hughes are be- 
ing published, in serial form. The Boston Traveller 
remarks that “the new two-cents coin is to have ‘God our 
trust’ on the reverse, the first time that God has ever been 
recognized on any of our counters of Mammon.” —A 
Shakspeare Oak was planted, with suitable ceremonies, by 
the students of tlte University of Rochester, on the 28rd ult. 
The mediation of the King of Portugal being ac- 
cepted, it is to be hoped that the political relations between 
England and Brazil will now be restored. . Elizur 
Wright, a gentleman who is reqeried in Massachusetts as a 
sort of modern Solomon, publishes the following self-com- 
placent statement: “I have often passed for a black man 
when I have been known only by my writings, and consider 
it petinas compgtiemnnteny to my moral character and intellec- 
tu: ibre.” 





























Obituary. 


THe BisHop or PETERBOROUGH.—The Bishop of Peter- 
borough died on the 1ith ult., aged 84. Davys, 
Bishop of Peterborough, graduated at Christ’s College, 1808, 
tenth wrangler, and became a Fellow. He subsequently be- 
came curate of Littlebury, and in 1814 of Chesterford; the 
latter curacy he held until the late Bishop of London was pre- 
sented to that living, when Mr. Davys became curate of 
Swaffham Prior; he afterwards removed to Kensington, and 
was appointed tutor to the Princess Victoria. He was ad- 
vanced to the see of Peterborough in 1839. In theology the 
deceased prelate belonged to the Evangelical section of the 
Church, He took no active part, however, in theological con- 
troversy, and was liberal towards all religious creeds. 
Throughout his diocese the late Bishop was universally loved 
and respected, and his loss will be deeply regretted. 


In New Zealand, Lt. Monteath, H. M. 70th Regt.—At Harble- 


down, Major Hopper, late 38th Regt.—At ngton, R. Gor- 
don. kon inte Captain in the 45th Regt.—At Glaphas. Vice-Adm. 
W. Richardson.—At Hastings, John Webb, Esq., late of the 3d 


Hussars.—At St. Omer’s, France, W. H. Weaver, Esq formerly of 
R. A.—At Edinburgh, Major C. Maximilian St. PauleCount of the 
Holy Roman Empire, of met perk, Hestnamberiand t Barn- 
staple, North Devon, Lieut.-Col. Mesurier, C.B., R. A—At 
Coatham, Yorkshire, E. Howard Pace, R.N.—At Pembroke, 
H. shawe Jones, Esq., Lieut. 84th Regt.—At Notting-hill, Lient. 
R. Sackville Molesworth, R.M.—At Cheltenham, Eliott Reward, 
Capt. R.A.—At Jubbulpore, R. Powel-Jones, Esq., Lieut. H.M. 
ist Highlanders.—At Aldershot, H. M. Burns, Esq, Captain 
H.M, 24 he ger te Arthur Percy Kerr, late of the Dist tog. 
—At Sandgate, Lient.-Gen. Mansel, K.H., Colonel of H.M. 68th 
Regt., an 0 highly distinguished in the Peninsular war.—At 
Dinapore, 8. Rogers, ., Captain H.M. 73d Infantry. 


Appointments. 


J. Cormack and J. O. Fraser, Esqrs., to be Members of the Le- 
gislative Council of Newfoundland.—Mr. H. W. Austin to be Se- 
cretary to the Governor of Jamaica,—H. C. Eardley Childers, 
Esq., M.P. for Pontefract, is appointed Junior Lord of the Admi- 
— oe Hon. F. H. North, now Attaché to H. M. Embassy at 
Berlin, to bea Third Sec’ry in Diplom. Service.—8ir R. Anstruther 
is returned M.P. for the county of Fife, in the room of the late 
Mr. Wemyss; Sir T. Bateson for Devizes, v. Mr. Ad in, DOW 
Lord Sidmouth; Mr. Childers is re-elected for Pon ; Mr. 
Fenwick, of Burrow Hall, is returned for Lancaster, v. Mr. Gar- 
nett, res. 


Tue UNDER-SECRETARYSHIPs.—Mr. Lowe ha ed the 
Vice-Presidency of the Council of Education, Mr. Bruce, who re- 





signs the under-secretaryship of the Home Department, accepts 
that intment, He is succeeded by Mr. T. yn en in 
the India Office ; and the future Under-Secre for will be 


a peer, lea’ only the usual complement of the four under-se- 
cretaries in House of Commons. Mr. Fortescue remains 
the Colonial office. 





Army. 


The Maori War in New Zealand is by no means concluded. 
The natives intrench themselves with skill and determination. 
General Cameron is spoken of, as the successor 2 Hinge 
Rose in ——The 2nd battalion of the 10th Regt. at the 
Cape is to be held in readiness to proceed to Bengal in the 
autumn, relieving the 8ist. The 86th will probably proceed 
to the Cape in course of the summer, the bat: 
talion above-named._——According to the from 

t and 2 screw steamers sailed from the 

; Madras, and Kurrachee for Spit- 
head between the 7th 1863, and the 7th pared, 1864, 
with troops on board, consisting of reliefs, invalids. and time- 
expired men. Among the first-named are the 8th Hussars, 
the 18th, 69th, and 74th Foot-——On the 18th ult., the 92nd 
Gordon Highlanders, under the command of Lt.-Col. Lock- 
hart, paraded on the Castle La ee Edinburgh, and were 
presented with new colours by Lady Macdonald, wife of Gen. 
Sir John Macdonald, Col. of the regiment. The old colours 
were presented to the regiment at Dublin in 1830, and bear 


twelve honours.——The ion of £100 a year for distin- 
ed service, vacant by the promotion of Major-Gen. Sir 
. Brereton, to the rank of Col.-Com 


mandant of ‘a “— 
is conferred upon Major-Gen. Bloomfield, Inspettor-Gen. A. 


Was Orrics, April 12,—60th Ft, Ens Frend, 105th, to be Ens, 

v Paulet, dec,—April 19.—68th Ft, Maj-Gen art W Paulet, 87th, 

to be Col, v Lt-Gen Mansel, dec.—87th, Lt-Gen T H Jobnston to 

be Col, v W Paulet.—é2d Ft, Lt FitzSimon, 6th to be 

Lt, v Bland, who aap Geoeeenen we Lt-Gen 
: , 





keepers, as the destructive enemy of vermin. ——U 
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Navy. 


A New Proivcrre mw Guxvery.—Mr. James Mackay, 
t. of Liverpool, (says a London Paper of the 
oO! 


—<—— 


ional) has tly invented gunnery 
recen vented a new specimen 
which promises to be a dangerous rival to all systems ex’ 
t. 
to allow as little Tindage as possible, and to make the shot 
og hed ype dagen 6 Serta them a rotation in its ' 
flight. Mackay, on the other hand, has conceived 


ple in all rifled cannon appears to have been 


the 
ving the grooves so arranged that, while the 
ts closely to their outer edge, the grooves are left open he 


Jan of hav: 


wind By this ent the gas has to travel some feet 
further ti ot, ray in 


er than the sh doing this imparts a rapid and 


smooth, with conical heads, and cupped at the other 
portion, so that each shot is perfectly balanced from 


— “spin” to it. The shot are of cylindrical form, per. 
code ae 


the centre of its length. Mr. Mackay in his patent also claims 
@ peculiarity in the wadding, which is of sawdust, by which 
at the movement of the first ignition of the powder the elas. 
ticity of the wadding moves forward the shot slightly ; the 
effect is that the whole of the powder is burnt, and the shock 
= bel pers of = gun eet ced 4 Menor Get 
as a gun made upon this principle by the Steel 
and Lron We 
has a bore of 8:12. inches, and in other respects corres 
with the general features of the ordinary 68-pounder. ere 
are 12 grooves, and, as the shot do not enter these grooves, it 
allows of a much sharper twist than in ordinary rifled guns, 
The velocity has been found to be 1640 feet a second; the ut- 
most range has not yet been tested. Messrs. Laird and Co, 
of Birkenhead, are now building an armour-plated vessel 
called the Agincourt for the Government, and it was agreed 
to test the gun 


orks Co. It is of wrought iron, weighs nine tons, 


against a section of the side of that vessel, 
It was intended to make the trial last Saturday, but unfa. 


vourable weather prevented its being proceeded with. Tues- 
day bre however, was fine and clear, and the gun wag 
fired mst the target, resulting in a complete triumph of the 


. The target consisted of an outer plate 7 feet square and 
inches thick, of rolled iron; next came 9 inches of teak, 


then an inner Bcd or skin three-fourths of an inch thick, then 
= iron end ribbing, and finally a backing up with timber 


and supports 18 inches thick. The plates were stated 
on competent authority to be the best that can be made of 


rolled iron. Messrs. Laird enngiied the whole target. The 
gn was fired in the presence o 


Mr. Mackay, Mr. D. Mackay, 
Bouek, and other gentlemen, short after 8 o’clock in the 


morning. It was charged with 30 lb. of powder and a cast 
steel shot, weighing 167 lb., made by Messrs. Firth and Son, 
of Sheffield. The e was 200 yards. The shot struck the 
target with a dull thud 

right, and in the very strongest part, where it was backed up 
by the rib of the ship’s side, the angle-iron, and the timber 


a little below the bull’s eye on the 


At the point of impact a perfectly circular hole was 


cut. The shot then powdered the teak, passed through the 
inner skin pa the an: te Pree, he ya balk into 
fragments, and was picked up 82 yards ond the target, to- 
gether with a circular piece of the iron armour, about 80 lb, 


weight,it{had carried with it through the back supports. The 
a showed that it had spun t«. the last. About 70 fragments 
of iron, bolts, and fragments of the inner skin and angle-iron 
were picked up 100 yards from the target. The shot when 
found was reduced from 13 inches to 11 inches in length, and 
increased about an inch and a half in diameter at the end 
whick struck the target. The other end was uninjured. The 
whole target was forced hack about six inches, and so much 
deranged that more shots were not fired. Sir John Jones, 
Capt. Fisher, R.N., Capt. White, R.N., Mr. Nicholson (civil 
engineer), Capt. Inman, and many other gentlemen, inspected 
the guns and targets during the morning; and all expressed 
the greatest astonishment at the performances of the gun. 


How To Prorir By ExPeRrence.—Although not disposed 
to blindly imitate the Northern Americans, we think there 
are many lessons to be learnt from their experience in actual 
warfare at sea, and therefore hope that our naval guthorities 
ead. the short stay of the Kearsage in the river. This 
vessel had two 11-inch pivot guns of seven tons weight each, 
which are mounted — and slides of a very strong 
and simple fashion. War has ~ nm proved their efficiency, 
and from the ease with which the American 7-ton gunsare 
managed, it is in contemplation to mount still more power- 
ful guns upon the broadsides of the American vessels. We 
trust that this country, so surpassingly rich in mechanical 
inveation and improvement, will not be left behind, and that 
red-tape will no longer interfere to prevent the best plans in 
mney as well asin guns from being carried out for the be- 
nefit of H. M.’s Service—Army and Navy Gazette, April %. 


The Times, in ite notice of the Armstrong and Whitworth 
trials, sums up by remarking that the are equal as 
as the trials have gone; but the whole issue now depends 
first by rough and rapid work at 
test will be applied next week. The 
says Mr. Whitworth’s 12-pounder 
y accurate practice ever seen a 

ey en ry arate Buffalo, iron-storeship, having returned 
to Deptford Dockyard after a three months’ trip, has been it- 
speoia by divers, for the examination of Leetch’s preser- 
vative glass sheathing applied to a portion of her bottom 
The result was highly satisfactory,and appeared fully to re 
alise the anticipation of the inventor, as the surface of the 


constant firing, and 
and 


sheathing was then as free from any incumbrance as when 
first laid on..—During Hee fo Gari- 
baldi Portsmouth Dock Yard, an 


Senta is ar ote oe 
0! and the excellence of the Ass 
Scout, 21, from china, has been paid off at Chatham.—We 
regret.to notice the death of Lt, Mitchell, of the Zsk, in com- 
mand of the gun-boat Avon. Standing on the paddle-box of 
the latter, as she was proceeding up one of the New Ze 
rivers, hé was fired at from the bank, and killed.—All hopes 
of saving the gun-boat Magpie, which went ashore on the 
western coast of Olare lately, darifg’’s deénse fog, seem 20 
to be gone. ——Lt. Jardine, late flagsleat. to Sir Alex. Milne, 
has been promoted to the rank of Commr.—Lt. Stotherd, 
First Lt. of the Princess Charlotte, has been appvinted to cou 
mand the ane ne Opossum, v. Walker, who takes the Gras 
hopper, v. tt, invalided.—— We very much to De 
by late accounts from Europe, that the U. 

ange has been run ashore, off Ostend, and remained fast 

She was in charge of a pilot at the time. 


APrpornTmEnts.—Captain : Paynter to Majestic, v 
of serv po Aa Hon AF Wood Motel, v le 
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S864: 
Sine Arts. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


The year 1864 will not be remembered for any signal suc- 
cess in its academic display. The painters perhaps have held 
peck their best works, in order that these may grace, next 
geason, the walls of their new and splendid edifice; or they 

have been in many instances engrossed directly or indi- 
gectly with the late Sanitary Fair; or they may have shrunk 
from an apparent competition with the choice treasures exhi- 
pited therein. From whatever cause, the present show is not 
one of remarkable interest. Nevertheless, it would be ex- 
tremely unwise to deprive yourself of the modicum of pleasure 
which its contents may well afford you, because there be no- 
thing to set the town ablaze. 

Following the numerical order, you will possibly be first ar- 
fested by an unpretending little landscape, no. 26, A Gale on 
ihe Coast of Normandy, by J. Foxcroft Cole, stamped with that 
eertain something of vigour and sentiment, which scores of 
its neighbours utterly lack. If Mr. Cole‘be afyoung man, he has 
much of the right stuff in him.—So also has Mr. Hennessy, if 
he may be judged by no. 41, The Mother, one of the little genre 
subjects that are now in vogue, and an extremely nice one. 
The enormous prices now given for them are a great tempta- 
tion to the artist to substitute sketches for pictures, as Edouard 
Frére is doing to his heart’s content—or to that of the specu- 
Istor who has farmed his brush. From this tendency, may 

taste defend the American Academicians! It is not es- 
gntial that every small bit of canvas should be laboured with 
the minuteness of Meissonier, or even of Fiche} ; but we reiter- 
ate that finish ought in some degree to be proportioned to size, 
and that to be content with no more of it in 15 inches by 10, 
than you would look for in a fresco beneath a cupola 100 feet 
shove your head, is a positive offence against the fitness of 
things—It might be rude to enquire whence a lady draws 
inspiration ; but it is tolerably plain that Miss A. E. Rose, in 
no. 91, The Sword and Wreath, is indebted to Mr. La Farge, 
whose lovely study of a votive garland suspended on a Greek 
monument was on show at Goupil’s, some few months since, 
and was greatly and deservedly admired. The motive—if 
we may borrow aterm from a sister Art—is the same, and the 
treatment as nearly similar as it could be, short of absolute 
copying. Imitations, to those who are familiar with the origin- 
als, are wanting in attraction; this one is worth a look. 
Yet a more dangerous model, than Mr. La Farge, could not 
beselected by a student. His genius is decided ; but erratic, 
and uncertain. Thus, much to our disappointment, the only 
piece from his easel here exhibited has not the secret and 
subtle force which has heretofore been discernible. We al- 
Inde to no. 54, Brenton’s Cove, Newport—Fog blowing-in, 
wherein, not to beat about the bush, we fail to detect either 
meaning or merit. It is true, that itis hung inconveniently high; 
fut we should not have suspected its authorship.—Another 
of these provoking sons of genius is Mr. Vedder; original and 
crude; grasping at fine effects, but chafing apparently under 
the need of working them out by labour and study, and so 
driving on, hit or miss, sometimes provoking a sneer, some- 
times a nod of sympathy and approval. On this occasion, 
hecomes out well—better than usual. His no. 98, Jealousy, a 
litle group of two half-length Sir Toby Belches, is 
toughed-in with firm hand and definite purpose, being 
puch a “study,” in fact, as you would pick up in a 
clever man’s studio, and would desire to see him elaborate 
intoa picture. His no. 297, Lair of the Sea-Serpent, is a vision 
of that apocryphal monster, high and dry on a spit of 
a “Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed.” 
Of cabinet size,and sketchy as Mr. Vedder’s mode is, this is 
one of the most impressive bits upon the walls. It is all in 
good tone and keeping ; the sand, the scant tufts of sea-grass, 
thesea, the sky, the huge long drawn-out snake, coil upon coil. 
Wherein the charm of the serpent lies, we cannot explain; 
bit we defy you to pass him by without a halt. Perhaps it is 
his “ evil eye” that is upon you; perhaps the magnetism is in 
this—the sea-serpent is a myth; here he is represented to the 
life, but still you seem to have no zoological acquaintance 
with him. You know him no better than before. You can- 
Rot imagine him at Barnum’s. You think of him as of Le- 
viathan described in the Book of Job; and ejaculate in the 
words of the text: “ Behold, the hope of him is in vain ; shall 
not one be cast down even at the sight of him ?” 
~The most common-place and yet the most appropriate com- 
pliment to be paid to Miss Wenzler’s Owrrants, no. 109, and Mr. 
Tacroix’s, no, 96, is to say that they make the mouth water, 
and this is no more than the truth.—If a little of their transpar- 
éncy had been loaned to the water in The Midnight Sun, North 
“Capeno. 111, by Mr. Melby, a very striking scene would have 
‘been improved. Barring however this opaqueness in the fore- 
ground, the Danjsh artist may be commended.—Marine sub- 
jects are not so. much in demand as might be expected, in a 
‘land of vast commercial enterprise—to like them being, in- 
feed, as much a specialty as to paint them tolersbly. Yetare 


there two or three here not to be overlooked; among them 


Mr. Bradford's Fishing Boat on the Bay of Fundy, no. 122, 


©mmendable for the sense of movement it conveys, for cor- 


Tect drawing, and for nice distribution of lights and shadows. 





































yet does their fantastic movement contrast well with the ruin 
hinted in the architectural accessories. Mr. Weir was right, 
if he desired to convey a double meaning. Christmas, the sea- 
son of frolic for the young and light-hearted, is but a sober 
festival to those whom age and sorrow weigh down. 

And so we pass on to the Second Gallery, wherein we are 
reminded by no. 147, The Woods and Fields in Autumn, that 
Mr. McEntee differs from Mr. Weir, inasmuch as he does not 
relieve the sombre sentiment that predominates in his land- 
seape, by any light or lively adjuncts, any single suggestion 
that the melancholy days are not of perpetual endurance. Still, 
he is so thorough, so conscientious, so truthful, and conse- 
quently so successful, that it were not well to wish him other- 
wise.—At any rate the spectator need not go far in search of 
variety. There is plenty of itin no. 154, Mr. Lang’s Intend ed 
Assassination of Queen Elizabeth by a Scotch Lady in Male At- 
tire, av. incident of history most melodramatically treated, by 
which we mean that the absolute fact is depicted, with little 
attempt to embody in it any appeal to the emotions. The 
costumes of the period and the accessories are there, more or 
less accurate ; but the attitudes and the expressions are those 
of the ordinary stage, not even akin to those which rise up 
before the mind’s eye, when one is stirred by a written nar- 
rative of a Prescott, a Macaulay, a Motley. You do not re- 
cognize herein the dignity of what is termed historical painting; 
to criticize the multifarious detail would require more space 
than we can spare.—A fine landscape is no. 164, Rain in June, 
by Mr. Bristol; it has not its superior among eompetitors 
around it, that are more flush in colour and more eccentric 
in the liberties taken with Nature.—Gayer, for instance, and 
not without the attraction of prettiness on a large scale is Mr. 
Brevoort’s Orange County,Scenery. Itmay be studied with ad- 
vantage.—Mr. De Hass again commends himself to our regard 
by his clever marine views. No. 169, Folkestone Harbour is full 


Street, because we have seen, not one but. several of, her; ad- 

mirable successes, in adding life-like tints to{portraits taken by 

the photographic process. Personally known to many of the 
leading citizens of New York, and high|y esteemed by them, 

Mrs. Carson is now putting in a claim for professional work of 
this particular kind, based on the skill and fidelity which she 
has already manifested. Female perception in the matter of 
physiognomy is for the most part more intuitive and unerring 
than that of man ; and the female hand is, ceteris paribus, better 
adapted than man’s, for work that is essentially delicate. 


——$ 


ST. ANTHONY AT THE TUILERIES. 


The Imperial balls at the Tuileries have been adorned and 
elevated by the presence of the British Episcopate; and the 
lady who is famous for her golden sandals and her butterfly 
attire has at last seen, perhaps talked to, perkaps flirted at, 
en English bishop. Once upon a time a bishop, who shall be 
nameless, had occasion—so;the story goes—to reprove one of 
his country clergy for a too notorious fonduess of field sports. 
The censured clergyman is said to have replied that it was 
not worse for a person to hunt than for a bishop to be present 
at the Duchess of Blankshire’s balls. “I know to what you 
allude, Sir,” said the Bishop ; “but I think it right to inform 
you that on the occasion in question I was not to be in the 
same room with the dancing during the entire evening.” “My 
case, then,” returned the parson, “is like your lordship’s; 
for what with a large family, a small income, and a shady 
horse, I am very seldom in the same field with the hounds.” 
Whether the parson has since been better mounted, may be a 
matter of doubt. But at last his lordship seems to have got 
into the same room with the dancing, Contemporary history 
does not tell us how much further he may have gone. One 
must draw the line somewhere. Like the officers of the fa- 
mous Irish regiment, the “ bench” perhaps “do not waltz.” 
It would be indecorous to take that exercise in a cassock, and 
doing anything in a circle, except arguing, might make 
a bishop’s head giddy. But it is not irreverent to conjure up 
the picture of one of the successors of the Apostles eating ices, 
and standing in medisval attitudes about the doorway, and 


ofcharm. In his no. 176, Going Aboard off Brower’s Haven, 
the middle distance is excellently rendered, with its peculiar 
effects of wind and tide.—Mr. Beard, who figures often, and 
here too, as an animal caricaturist, shows in his Pets, No. 184, 
that he can catch and portray unexaggerated physiognomy. 
The white dog’s head must surely be a “speaking likeness.” 
—No. 191, The Holiday, by Mr. Peele, is a cheerful and bril- 
liant variation, in ‘point of colour, from his earlier 
tendency to murkiness of tone, which was wont to be a draw- 
back in his pleasant delineations of childhood. The artist, 
we believe, now resides in one of the British Isles; and it is 
a curious fact, for which the learned may account, that, in 
that region of atmospheric dullness and proverbial gloom, ar- 
tists habitualiy employ brighter tints than their brethren of 
this glowing climate. In this case, the rich tone is made 
more striking by the picture’s juxtaposition with no. 192, 
Consolation, by Mr. Mayer, which, though, possessing no slight 
merit, is almost monotoned. It represents, on a large up- 
right canvas, one of those innumerable and touching hospi- 
tal scenes, that are to be set off against the glitter and so- 
called glory of war. A nun-like nurse administers to the 
spiritual wants of a suffering soldier, who is past any physi- 
cal salvation. It is broadly, fittingly, and ably treated. 
What else is to be said must be reserved until next ‘week ; 
though we must add a postscript, concerning this second 
room. A very curious picture is no. 136, by Mr. Schoefft 
Coffee Room at Bagdad, apparently a literal transcript of an 
Oriental scene. Done from the life, its value consists in its 
fidelity of detail—Mr. Whittredge’s Old Hunting Grounds, 
no. 158, is attractive and commendable. for more artistic 
merits. Pray, do not omit to study it.—Note also, and admire 
no. 166, Mr. R. Swain Gifford’s Surf at Horse Neck Beach, much 
less conventional than the usual rendering of this difficult 
subject.—Mr. Homer makes some progress, as Brierwood Pipe, 
no. 140, pleasantly testifies. 

Some prominent names might have been included in these 
remarks; but there is little that is new or striking in their 
contributions. Wemay however have a word to say of them 
anon. 





AN IMPORTANT SALE, 


One of the most attractive auction sales of the season is an- 
nounced by Mr. Kneedler, the enterprising successor of Goupil 
and Co. It will take place atthe old Dusseldorf Gallery on the 
evenings of Wednesday and Thursday next, and will comprise 
—in addition to the stock of foreign pictures that have accumu- 
lated at the well-known establishment at the corner of Ninth 
street-—of a number of valuable works just arrived from 
France and Belgium, and not heretofore seen by the public. 
Fresh contributions also from the studios of American artists 
will be offered for competition, the whole. forming a collec- 
tion no less novel than important. 

The names of Frére, Schlesinger, Chavet, Lambinet, Trayer, 
and Verboeckhoven, are sufficient of themselves to stimulate the 
curiosity of amateurs; but we must find room to mention two 
masterpieces, that should alone suffice to draw acrowd. We 
allude to Marie Antoinette in Prison by ©. L. Muller, a verita- 
ble masterpiece, a work of immense power ; and to A Halver- 
dier by Meissonier. Having seen the former, we would use no 
stint in our praises, The latter we have not seen, at the mo- 
ment of writing; but aseach of Meissonier’s gems appears to 
equal, if not surpass, its predecessor, we have all confidence 
in its intrinsic worth. 





—Mr. Mount’s Brook Trout, no. 129, well-modelled and ef 


coloured, invites passing notice—Mr. J. F. Weir's Christmas 
Bre, no. 181, is already an established favourite. It represents 
the bell in a belfry tolled by dozens.of sprites and elves, who 
are gambolling and clambering about in merry guise. The 


COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


It is not often that we commend an artist, apart from some 
especial work of his or hers, that comes-under our own eye; 





subdued light of the moon imbues them all with sober tints; 


just taken studio in Steinway’s Building in Fourteenth 
















































for, 
Heine’s poem of the “ Golden Calf,” the priesthood very pro- 
perly are to be found dancing before the new divinity like all 
the other citizens. 
antecedents, and whatever~his surroundings; nor ought a 
miserable sinner in lawn to turn op en nose at a miserable 
sinner in pu 

novel; but it 
known dig 

lead to places of # ex emolument. It makes religion easy, 
and the thorny ro fa 

this world passes away, but while it lasts our spiritual teachers 
are enabled thus to enjoy it; and thus they learn to look at 
the dark side of life in its bei Sry dress. Christianity by 
these simple means becomes a 

to becom’ <* good taste. If a su 

spection h 

the festival—if, undiscernible to the outward eye, and percep- 
tible only by the inward vision of conscience, he had seemed 
to himself to see a sudden handwriting on the wall—if Sa- 
limbo’s sandals had appeared to melt away, and in their place 
had risen up the ghosts of those who had 
coup d@’état—an English prelate would then have been at hand 








tat we make an exception in the case of Mrs. Carson, who has | yious that 


admiring from a safe distance Salaémbo’s golden sandals. 
When one goes to Paris—“ beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris” 
—one must do doubtless as Paris does. St. Paul, moreover, tells 
clergymen to be all things to all men, and the term “all 
things” might even, with a little stretching, be made to include 
a vis-d-vis, Very probably the representative of English epis- 
copacy at the Tuileries did not avail himself of so great a li- 
cence. He was contented to remain a holy wallflower during 
the festivities ; and to watch with a placid air of non-inter- 
vention now the whirling multitude, and now the adjacent 
card-tables. As far as the world, the flesh, and the devil go, 
he was, therefore, on principle a non-combafant. No spiri- 
tual foe who saw the 
moment’s advantage over him, because the Bishop was 
under a fashionable fi 
in the character of an elegant 5 


ishop in the crowd could have had a 

iin 

of truce, and only assisted at the)soene 
pectator. i 


The Emperor of the French is a fortunate man; and his 


fortune shows itself conspicuously in the cohquests he makes 
over social, political, not to say fom re antipathies. Soon 
after his accession to power, the Galli 

common cause with him ; and the Imperial Senate is proud to 
number among its members more than one of the “ stately 
oxen” of the Church. The Imperial circle, according to the 
malice of the Faubourg St. Germain, is anything but a place 
either for patriots or for saints. Yet, one by one, fresh acces- 
sions from the Faubourg St. Germain itself come dropping 
in. The true noblesse of France is not frightened at the sight 
of golden sandals ; and glittering and salaried digni 
in the distance beyond the vista of equivocal reception-rooms. 
For such a prize, who would not enter a still more dubious 
atmosphere? The Emperor’s star does not rest on these 
triumphs over nobility and patriotism alone. 


ican Episcopacy made 


lies open 


At last his 
lanetary hour has come, and he has got an English Bishop. 
he victory has probably been obtained without having to 


sacrifice even Salfimbo’s simple costume. When the “ Bench” 
go to balls, they take the world as they find it, and are per- 


ly aware that a palace isnot anunnery. Noro 


‘ht we to 
that there is such a thin 


as success, In Heinrich 


An Emperor is an Emperor, whatever his 


le and fine linen. This theory is. at first sight 
@ pleasant and convenient one, and—as a well- 
nitary would have said—is calculated frequently to 


of self-denial less rough. The fashion of 


ble, and is on the high road 
dden fit of gloomy retro- 
seized the principal personage in the middle of 


perished by the 


to administer immediate consolation. Belshazzar would not 

have had to send far for a Daniel. Nor would the Daniel 

have been so little ofa man of the world as to sit in judgment on 

a prince. His Majesty might have been quite at ease. 

bo need not have covered up her sandals. In the lan- 

of the French lady of the ancien régime, it would have 

at once explained that Heaven “ thinks twice” before it 
damns a person of quality. 

The Bishop of Rochester, who entertains so strong an ob- 


jection to any of his clergy associating with the Essex farm- 


ers, and the Bishop of Exeter, who emphatically taboos all 
penny readings of Shakspeare to the poor, will have no difli- 
culty in explaining that a Bishop is not to be bound down by 
the strict conventional standard that applies to curates and 
to rectors. St. Anthony may do a great deal and dare a great 
deal that a simple incumbent may not dream of. It is doubtless 
a high benefit and example to the Church to have before it 
always the sight of a Bishop who in the middle of princes 
and prostitutes can keep himself unspotted from the. world. 
Never to go to an imperial ball at all is a spiritual feat that a 
moderate saint might manage; but it takes a paragon to be 
able to mix in so bright a scene and yet to stop short of every- 
thing except eatin A neopbyte would stay away; only 
a shining pillar can go and return just as he went. It is ob- 

the book of on ae aes not nearly closed. 
We have yet to come to the chapter w will tell us how St. 
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RELIC HUNTERS, POETS, HEROES. 
a gentleman of a very 














round 








their treasures, commenting u 
ethan Hee. perneaticn of Seem. . 
who was not iuminati, he 
with some amusement, drawin from the scene rich stores 
reflection upon the ess of the objects of human amb 
tion, when pabien! ney a. = yes yee 
was a simple on en perhaps a perfectly natu- 
ral dne-—for one gentleman had got's bone that had once be- 
longed to Oliver Cromwell, and apother showed a fragment 
of a monument which was supposed to be public property— 
but the question, simple and natural as it was, produced an 
almost effect. He merely asked: “ But how, gentle- 
ou become ponened of all these things?” No 
y 


men, did 

sooner had he uttered these words, but all the com 
glared at him as if he had committed some unholy 6; 
each man silently put his much-valued relic into his pocket, 
buttoned it up®safely there, and no more antiquities were 
shown for the rest of the evening. 

It may be that an explanatory key to this enigma may be 
found in the conduct of a celebrated antiquarian collector 
who flourished about the latter end of the sixteenth century. 
Being found one morning busily ep in locking up h 
choicest treasures—his unique coins, perfect sigill, his 
best illuminated missals, his finest spinfria, and his rarest 
nieli—some one asked him if he expected that his house was 
to be broken into. “ Well, no,” he replied, “ but Sir Thomas 
Bodley is coming to see me.” The fact is, collectors, cognos- 
centi, or whatever else you please to call them, have strange 
notions about the Jaw of mewm and tuum ; they have, in re- 
gard to rare coins and choice books, the same laxity in con- 
struing the law of property which most people have in re- 
spect to umbrellas, and agricultural labourers in respect to 

ridges and pheasants—what they can’t buy, they will 

se What not beg, borrow; and what not borrow, steal. 
The worst is, that some collectors begin at the wrong end of 
this list of measures, and so proceed backwards. Perhaps it 
was the fear of being classed among these collectors that 
caused the antiquarians in the story related above to look so 
glum upoh theiz questioner. 

We have been led into this train of reflection by the perusal 
of an account which has lately appeared in some of the pa 
relative to the tribulations which have lately befallen Alfred 
Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, with to a certain Wel- 
bi ia gigantea now standing in his garden in the Isle of 
Wight in a more or less dilapidated condition. It would ap- 

that the poet was induced, by the fame of General Gari- 

baldi, to‘quit hid sylvan retreat and seek converse with the vul- 
crowd—such crowd then for the time Rectaes around 
the Italian hero at Brooke House, the residence of Mr. Seely, 

M. P., also in the Isle of Wight. Poets are reputed to be fond 

of living in retirement and of avoiding the rude gaze of the 

world, and Mr. Tennyson (so it is said) has this habit of his 
order; but this was a great occasion, one which might well 
attract even the nightingale from her sylvan shades to come 
forth into the light of day to gy Mes praises of the pure- 
hearted patriot. So at least Mr. Tennyson appears to have 
thought, for he visited Mr. Seely’s house, fraternised with the 
eral, and invited him to come and see him in return. 
Garibaldi accepted the invitation as frankly as it was given, 
‘and to commemorate the occasion of his visit to the author of 

“In Memoriam,” he planted in the garden with his own hands 

a specimen of the Wellingtonia gigantea. 

Mark the sequel. Here is the story as it is told by one who 
has witnessed the unfortunate fate of Mr. Tennyson’s tree: 
“The tree planted by General Garibaldi in the garden of the 
Poet Laureate, on Friday last, had two of its branches torn 
off during the night of Saturday. It was carefully watched 
by Mr. Tennyson’s gardener until after dark, but between bed- 
time on Saturday and the morning of Sunday was so muti- 
lated that the uty of its foliage is permanently and ser- 
iously marred. The tiny tree itself possessed previous inte- 
rest of association : it was valued for the circumstances under 
which it had been presented to Mr. Tennyson, who has now 
the mortification of feeling that its crowning honour—that of 
being reset by Garibaldi—has been its bane. Whilst the in- 
juries done to this plant were being pointed out to the present 
writer, he heard with mortification of the indecent intrusion 
to which Mr. Tennyson is exposed. Strangers are found from 
time to time seated in his garden, peering in at his windows, 
wandering freely through his grounds. From the lawn infront, 
when conversing with his family in assumed privacy, he has, on 
casually looking up, discovered an enterprising British tourist 
taking mental notes of his conversation from the branches of 
a tree above. Mr. Tennyson has been compelled to make 
fences, raise embankments, train foliage, and, in fact, half 
fortify his house, and in spite of all is not permitted to enjoy 
what any of our readers so circumstanced would expect to 
enjoy as a thing of course—the quiet freedom of a country 
home.—Hnglish paper, April 16. 


~~. ———— 
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Frenca View oF GARIBALDI's Reception.—Our old ac- 
quaintance M. Assolant gives in the Courrier du Dimanche 
an account of the proceedings in England on the occasion of 
Garibaldi’s visit. Garibaldi, it seems, had heard while in Ca- 
prera of the probability, or rather the certainty, of there being 
a large surplus revenue for the English Exchequer. He knew 
the amount exactly as it has been declared by Mr. Gladstone, 
and he resolved-to set out at once for the only country where 
such a phenomenon occurred. The surplus, he conceived, 
should not be applied to so common-place a purpose as reduc- 
ing taxation, but to the higher and nobler object of procuring 
the million of muskets which he has so often and so vainly 
called for, to enable him to complete Italian unity. When 
Garibaldi’s intention was known, all who speak the language 
of Shakspeare bounded with joy, for they were about to 
behold what they have never yet beheld—a real bona fide hero. 
The list of English heroes is, to be sure, rather long; but, 
somehow or other, not one of them is the genuine article. 
English heroes are but a mixture of linen, thread, and cotton. 
Cromwell was only a preacher an@ a tradesman. Marlbo- 
rough sold his country, his army, and himself for 20,000,000F. ; 
Clive, while he held a sword in one hand, wieided with the 
other the yard-measure of the shop-keeping East India Com- 
pany; Nelson had the ats and the furious appetites of a 
bulldog; “and Wellington himself, the only constantly lucky 
General of the present century, speculated so well in his trade 
of killing men, and gained so many domains, honours, 
titles, and pensions that the best eulogium one can bestow upon 
him is that he was a capital accountant and a clever man.” 












































































































































pers | wards his subordinates. Some 


for he had like the others, a ready-made 
his cemmand. held out at Rome, in 1849, two 
qectatanen:i Seti os 

he baffled the yay inves Bl were in 

; in 1859 he was the first to enter Lombardy with 
his volunteers ; and in 1860, all Italy hesitated, he ed 
oo with his thousand 


asm is the 
give a man ora for the 

will with give the hero plum- 
wiches for 15 days, not to speak of tea in ] 
will buy his photographic portraits ; shout for him as he passes 
om Hadar aaret rink thousands of gallons of beer to his 
heal ; write in their newspapers that he is the first, the great 
est, the most illustrious of all men (the English race, of course, 
excepted); and ay Ann pay him enormous ae ey in 
order that he may in turn tell them that they are t ig 
choice of the human species—the chosen people of des- 
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to accede to the numerous ree Reval made to her 
for the loan of pictures from the galleries,” as 
are found to suffer from “ the dirt which nocare can pre- 
accumulating on their surface ;” but that “‘ the Queen has 
graciously pleased to consider this remarkable occa- 
sion as one in favour of which an exception may be made.” 
are quite sure her Majesty will have no 
liberality. Reaminer, Apri 16. 
Tue Hinpoos AccRrevep.—The Government of Be 
e @ very unwise thing. Some ten millions of people, 
the banks of the ges, have from time immemo- 
beer in the habit of throwing their dead into the sacred 
river. They cannot afford to burn them to ashes, and will not 





























































































tined to teach all other people how they are to eat, bury them, so they char them on the pyres and fling them 
sleep, shout, think, and digest. : into the water. The practice has now been prohibited, to the 
In the same happy vein M. Assolant sketches the civic ban- 


wrath and con on of all Hindoos, who loudly threaten 
resistance. The order seems very unwise, for the practice, 
though we may think it sting, does not, like suttee or in- 
fanticide, destroy human life, and its effect upon health can 
hardly be very great. The stream rolls very rapidly, and a 
traveller may ascend the river every day for years and onl 
perceive the bodies by the vultures perched upon them. 
the Government insists on its order it must burn the dead at 
the public expense.—Spectator, 16th ult.—This is an overdrawn 
picture. The prohibition applies to Calcutta, where sanitary 
causes have rendered it imperative. The foul stench of the 
burning corpses has often engendered most destructive and 
sweeping fevers. 


Justice SHaLLOw.—What a pleasing acquaintance the 
Mayor of Carlisle must be! What a charm it must lend to 
life in that dull town to have at its head a man in whose 
presence gravity is impossible! The Mayor, Mr. Caleb Hodg- 
son, has been asked, it appears, to assist in some way towards 
the tercentenary celebration in honour of Shakspeare, and 
has refused, alleging that ‘“‘ Shakspeare was a clever man, but 
might have turned his talents to better advantage,” written 
tracts, for example. The Mayor, however, has done an un- 
conscious service to the Shakspearian cause, for he has ena- 
bled all his townsmen to understand Justice Shallow. We 
should have thought there was not such another mind in the 
three kingdoms off the staff of the Record, but Carlisle is fer- 
tile of fools; and another “ citizen” has issued a manifesto 
ending, “ Let us support our worthy mayor, and all who are 
conscientiously concerned, against theatrical entertainments, 
as seductive and dangerous, and take no part in the celebra- 
tion of the birthday of a mere literary stage actor.” Charles 
Lamb foresaw Hodgson, but the “ citizen” was beyond even 
his conception of the ludicrous. We wonder if it ever océur 
red to him to remember that St. Paul quoted, and had there- 
fore studied, Menander, and that two lyrical dramas are among 
the canonical books. Or does he, perchance, think the author 
of the Book of Job “ dangerous” because he compressed wis- 
dom into the form of a poetic dialogue ?—London Weekly, 
Apri 16. 

A Gigantic WATER-CURE.—The proprietors of the Brad- 
field Reservoir are evidently men wise in their generation. 
They are not going to resist the claims of the sufferers by the 
recent inundation, certainly not; they are going to be Tiberal 
to the last degree, to pay all claims, and apply to Parliament 
for power to raise £400,000 to satisfy the demands on them. 
Only as it might be difficult to borrow that sum without new 
security, they are also going to demand power to raise their 
rates for supplying water. In other words, they intend to 
make Sheffield pay for all time to come for its insolence in 
being drowned by their water. It is really a clever proposal, 
but we question whether the Committee on Private Bilis will 
not consider its framers a little too astute. It is a little too 
like asking the payee’s endorsement to strengthen the payer’s 
bill.—Ditio. 

Tue Bisnop or Norwich aND BrorHer Ienatius.—On 
Thursday the following motion was submitted to the Norwich 
Board of Guardians :—“ That the Rev. E. A. Hillyard having 
identified himself with certain persons calling themselves 
monks, whom he has allowed to participate in the services of 
his church, no longer holds the confidence of this Board, and 
is called upon to resign his situation as chaplain to the Nor- 
wich workhouse.” It was stated by the Chairman of the 
Board that the Bishop of Norwich, as soon as he learnt what 
had been goin on in the church of St. Lawrence, Norwich, 
in which Mr. Hillyard officiates, had required from Mr. Hill- 
yard an explanation of hisconduct. Mr. Hillyard had asked 
for some time in which to give an explanation. On the mo- 
tion of the Rev. Canon Heaviside, the further consideration of 
the question was, under the circumstances, adjourned. In the 
meantime the pauper children attending St. Lawrence schools 
are no longer to be . rs to attend the services con- 
ducted by Mr. Hilly Times, April 16. 


— that will not fail to be given to Garibaldi in London.—, 





ANOTHER FRENCH VIEW OF THE GARIBALD1 RECEPTION. 
—-A London correspondent of the Siécle, M. Jules Guérin, writ- 
ing to that paper on April 12, says: “ Garibaldi arrived in 
London y 4 Although I have lived in England many 
ears, although have attended enthusiastic meetings and 
rilliant manifestations, I humbly confess that I did not yet 
know the English people. Is of the real hhorny-handed 
people, browned by the heat of the forge or of the sun ; I did 
not know what ardent sympathy there is in those devoted 
hearts, or what treasures of admiration for liberty are hidden 
under the calm and almost cold exterior of the lish. The 
reception of Garibaldi by the people of London is a fact with- 
out paralle).” . 
Mr. Lowe Makes Sport FOR THE PHILISTINES.—Mr. 
Lowe’s uses in the Palmerston Administration are peculiar, 
and by no means exclusively departmental. When the Op- 
poms want sport, he is brought out for a sort of Epping 
unt. He may always be met in Whitehall with a re-revi 
Education Code, or a draft of supplementary rules in his 
pocket. He is generally believed to pass his days in writing 
letters which are irritating to school managers and ungracious 
to the local clergy; and his nights in framing minutes to cut 
down the scanty stipends of country schoolmasters. He has 
earned the character of ae and arbi to- 
said of Fontenelle, that he 

had as much heart as it was possible for a man to have who 
had so much brains. Mr. Lowe is regarded in the House of 
Commons as the incarnation of an active intellect—restless, 
pedantic, bureaucratic, unclogged by traditions, with no super- 
stitious reverence for the past, and extremely jealous of the 
“ dead man’s hand” in legislation. He seems to inspire no 
personal attachment. He has no personal following. He 
takes high-flying views upon the legislative questions entrusted 
to him. He is supposed to look down upon the country gen- 
tlemen from a lofty height of intellectual superiority, He has 
filled an uneasy outside position in the Government—in it, but 
scarcely of it. He thus fulfils every condition of Parliament- 
ary sport. He goes away cleverly—every sportsman on the 
Opposition, and not a few on the Independent, benches join 
in the hue and cry—and then when his pursuers are too much 
for him, the chief huntsman takes care he is not run into, and 
that he shall be forthcoming for another run. Mr. Lowe has 
been called the Jonah of a Palmerston inistration. No 
man has been “thrown over” so often by his chief, and it 
should be some consolation to school patrons and schoolmas- 
ters that if he has made them eat a peck of dirt, he has de- 
voured bushels of it himself. He has plenty of self-confidence 
and self-assertion. He fights a revised code tooth and nail, 
It is, he maintains, lucid, logical, and of self-evident necessity. 
All opinions to the con’ are absurd, contradictory, and 
will not hold water. Just when he has made out a clever, 
and as he declares entirely convincing case, which cannot fail 
to be affirmed by an immense majority of the House of Com- 
mons, he feels a pull at his coat-tails. He looks round. It is 
the First Minister. His hour hascome. The Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on Education has been invited to 
perform the Japanese rite of the “ happy despatch,” and he 
obeys. The penultimate sentence is hopeful, confiding, san- 
guine. The next and last begiffs with a “still,” a “but,” or 
a “notwithstanding.” In deference to the opinions of “ cer- 
tain influential members,” or to what appears to be “ the ge- 
neral feeling of the House,” the Government will not persist 
in the objectionable code or minute. The Premier will do 
anything for Mr. Lowe but follow him into the lobby. 

or the first time Lord Palmerston departed from this wise 
determination on Tuesday night, and the result was, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lowe, the necessity for a reconstruction of the 
Privy Council. S&gacious men have declared that if the Vice- 
President were allowed to work the public education of the 
country in his own way, he would fetch the Education Com- 
mittee to the ground in six months. The issue on Tuesday 
could scarcely be evaded, for Lord Robert Cecil proposed a 
distinct vote of censure and want of confidence in the right 
hon. gentleman in the following terms :—“ That in the opin- 
ion of this House the mutilation of the reports of her Ma- 
jesty’s — os ae and the yen wo Ramey of 
statements and opinions adverse to the educational views en-| ,umicient, Mr. Farrar observed, to prove belief in a 
tertained by the Committee of Council, while matter favoura-| Being, for even animals have a consciousness of the etetnen of 
ble to them is admitted, are violations of the understanding 


I tar some superior unseen power; and he mentioned the f 
under which the appointment of the inspectors was originally | dog that refused to cater a wood that was avoided by the’ inhabi- 
sanctioned by Parliament, and tend entirely to destroy the | tants in the neighbourhood, because it was reputed to be haunt- 
value of their reports.” The House of Commons affirmed the | ¢4.” 


motion by a ma ans | of eight.—London Review, April 16. 
— —very naturally. 


Mr. Lowe has 

Tue Farr DANE IN THE HUNTING FIELD.—On Friday last 
the gentlemen out with Mr. Bircham’s harriers were honoured 
with the presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales. The 
meet was at Flitcham Abbey, and shortly after twelve o’clock 
the Prince rode. up, attended by Capt. Grey and Mr. Wood, 
and soon afterwards the Princess, attended by Lieut.-Gen. | Almost any dog may be terrified with a suitable combination 
Knollys. Four or five runs were obtained, three of which | of long pole, sheet, and turnip-lantern. But a dog’s avoid- 
finished with a kill. The Princess, who looked very well,| ance of a wood reputed to be haunted is something more 
rode —— to the hounds, and excited much admiration b 
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A Guost-Doc.—At a late meeting of the Anthropological 
Society, meng gy ys a report of its proceedings, papers were 
read by the Rey. F. W. Farrar, one of them on the alleged 
universal belief in a deity and a future state. In the course 
of this paper the rev. lecturer told a good story : 

“The belief in the existence of some unknown power was not 


Here is a case for the Spiritual Magazine, if it is only au- 
thentic. The name and address of the canine prodigy re- 
ferred to in the foregoing anecdote are desirable. This must 
be a dog of the same breed with the one in Pickwick that pull- 
ed up at the caution-board in the plantation, notifying that 
ali dogs trespassing would be shot. In all ghost-stories 
wherein a dog is cuncerned the dog always slinks under the 
table, or behind the spectators, with his tail between his legs. 





y | than mere fright at an object which the creature does not un- 


her graceful easy seat. H.R. H. thanked Mr. Bircham for | derstand. It argues spiritual perception if the spot was real- 
the enjoyment afforded them, and on Monday again joined the | ly haunted, and, if not, at any rate comprehension of the talk 
harriers at Mr. John Groom’s, of Ashwicken.— Field, April 16. | amongst the people in the neighbourhood. So, then, this dog 





must have been one if not supernaturally sagacious, at least 
THE QUEEN AND THE TERCENTENARY.—It is intended by | uncommonly clever; must have either had a good nose for 


the Strattord Committee to exhibit in the Town Hall, during| ghosts, or a wonderful ear for conversation.— Punch. 
the Festival, a collection of Shakspeare portraits, and of pic- ’ 
A Srricxex Socrety.—A stran 





fatali to attend 
the poet’s plays. Many of these works will be lent for the oc- al Soviety of Lo 








‘As for Garibaldi, no one has @ver doubted his being a hero of 








tures representing eminent actors in the chief characters of 
e officers of the — Geograp 


Society of London. 


casion by the nobility and gentry ; and we are glad to see that! Within a few years Captains M'Conochie and W 
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* If Black play 1 B to B5, or 1 P toQ6, White plays 2 Q to 
KB4ch, and then Q mates.’ ht Pave 2.9 
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PROBLEM, No, 799, By M. Muller. 





White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
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Pupil of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of Baltimor 
ciated with Dr. Ed. Maynard of Wash 
60 East 34TH STREET, between 4th and Madison Avenues. 


DE MARINI, 





THE RIGHT REV. ALONZO POTTER, D.D., 


JOHN HENRY HOPKINS, D.D., LL.D., 


One vol., 12mo., price $1 50. Sent by mail free on receipt of 
price. A liberal discount will be made, 


Apply to 


ACENTS WANTED, 
To sell BISHOP HOPKINS’ GREAT WORK, 


A Scriptural, Bcclesiastical, and Historical 
VIEW OF SLAVERY, 


FROM THE DAYS OF THE PATRIARCH ABRAHAM TO THE NINE 
TEENTH CENTURY, 


W. L POOLEY & CoO., Publishers, 
331 Pearl street, Harper’s Building, New York. 





FRANCIS BACON, 


Edited by Messrs. SPEDDING, ELLIS, and HEATH, of Trinity 
ning the latest corrections of the 


Subscription Edition. 


15 vols. crown octavo, printed at the Riverside Press.—14 vols. 
e concluding one will be ready in a few 


College, Cambridge, and conta’ 
English edition. :" 


have been issued, and 


days. 


The work may be seen 
LER, No. 522 Broadway. 


TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 
29 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 


“The present edition isincomparably the best ever issued. In 
completeness, in accuracy, in richness of editorial illustrations, it 
leaves nothing to be desired.”—Richard Grant White 
Price, per volume, $1 50 cl. 
$2 50 half-calf gilt or antique. 
Owing to the 1 


, cut or uncut edges; $2 00, sheep ; 


ely increased cost of manutacture, the publish- 
ers will be compelled to advance from the first of April next to the 
following prices : 


$2 00, Cloth; $2 50, Sheep; $3 25, half-calf. 


Subscriptions will be receivrd, till the above-named date, at the 
old prices, on receipt of which copies will be delivered in any part 
of the country, express paid. 
in New York, at the store of JAS. MIL- 





T BRORACE WATERS’, No. 481 Broadway. 
—Pianos, Melodeons, Harmoniums and Musical Instruments 
of every description, at the very lowest cash prices. The Horace 
Waters Pianos and Melodeons are made ef the very best mate- 
mals. Warranted for five years, and 
Pree sa feagcal ama ya po 
et Organs to rent; mon pa 
A ro heey ot second- 
Mel Ds 





teed to give entire 

03, Melodeons, and Ca- 
ents received for the samé, 
Pianos very low. Pianos and 


PROOFS ON INDIA“ PAPER 
i OF ? 
Finden’s 
Royal Gallery of British Art. 


THE LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO 


Having purchased the entire Stock of this justly celebrated Col- 
lection of Line Engravings, which were uced at a 
cost nage | Thousand Pounds sterling,. from Pictures by British 
Painters, selected to record and illustrate the Arts of Painting and 
Engraving, and whieh are not to be re-issued in this form ; 


Have for sale a limited number of the 
Reserved Subscription Copies on India Paper. 
The he | ones extant; which may be had of the undersigned at 


the exc ly low 
Price of 75 Dollars each, 
With full d ptions and Folio. ‘ 


There are 48 Plates, on paper, 18 24 inches, 
487 Broadway, New York, 487 
H. A. BROWN, Manaeine AGENT. 


What the Philadelphia “Inquirer” says about Watson's 
Hand-Book. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Within the past few years great in- 
terest has been manifested throughout the country on the subject 
of physical training and culture. Several books and essays have 
been written advocating various systems and methods to secure 
this end, but we have not seen any work as perfect as that just 
issued by Messrs. Schermerhorn, croft & Co., of New York, 
entitled ‘“‘Hand-Book of Calisthenics and G tics.” This 
book comprises everything valuable which can be said upon exer- 
cises for the lungs, voice, ig of speech, joints, sinews and 
muscles, It is divided into oe en ee ymnas- 
tics, Calisthenics, and Gymnastics, each treated in the most com- 
prehensive manner. Besides all these qualities as a 
text-book, it is illustrated with o engravings, and has co- 
pious collections of music and poetry specially adapted to the 
various exercises of the Gymnasium, and to Parlor Entertain- 
ments. Price $1.75, by mail. 


DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
635 Broadway, New York, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Delluc’s Eau om oy ue Tooth Wash, 
Do. Glycerine -Pzreil Hair Toni 
Do. _ Biscotine and Racahout Food for ts and Invalids, 
Do. Elixir Calisaya Bark, and several other superior pre- 
parations, &c, 








AGENTS 
FOR LAVILLE’S GOUT MIXTURE, LARTIGUE’S GOUT PILLS 
and many other valuable French Medicines. 


Importers of 
Select English and French Perfumery, Tortoise Shell, Horn and 
Ivory Combs, Hair, Tooth, Nail and Clothes Brushes, of every 


description, and all articles appertaining to the Toilet of the 
Monde Elégant. 


Vichy Water and Lozenges. 


THE 
NEW _AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY FOR THE CURE OF 
DEAFNESS, DISCHARGES FROM THE EAR, AND 


PARTIAL DEAFNESS, 
EXCLUSIVELY AND SUCCESSFULLY TREATED BY 
DR. HARTLEY, 
No. 497 BROADWAY, New York, 

The only acknowledged Aurist in the United States, who gener, 
ously offers to attend all persons suffering from affections of the 
ear without charge until cured, thereby proving his success un- 
equalled, and protecting the deaf from being swindled by paying 

if-styled aurists exorbitant fees in advance, and the infliction of 
yet more serious evils by permitting the application of dangerous 
remedies by inexperienced and unskillful hands. 

Deafness, Noise in the Head, and all disagreeable Discharges 
from. the Ear, speedily and permanently removed, without causin 
the least a or inconvenience. A cure in all cases guaranteed, 
where malformation does not exist. 

Thirteen years’ close and undivided attention to this branch of 
special practice has enabled him to reduce his treatment to sucha 
degree of success as to find the most confirmed and obstinate 
cases yield by a steady attention to the means prescribed. 

RAVENSWoOOD, Aug. 5, 1863. 

Dr. HartLey—Dear Sir: I entered your office for mere “consult- 
ation”’ as to whether a total deafness in one ear, of twelve months’ 
standing, and in the other of a month—both coming on suddenly, 
and impregnable to appliances of external blistering and internal 
washings and oilings—could, nevertheless, be cured. You ex- 
amined them, and asked me to be seated for the solution. 

The actual hearing followed the question of the possible in so 
short @ space, and so kindly done withal, that I have just left your 
office a new man, filled with surprise, gratitude and awe. To me 
you explained the cause and process on natural principles. I can- 
not resist the temptation to spread your fame among the afflicted, 
that they may find the same joy of relief. I went to you deaf and 
disconsolate—I came away hearing — 
I am, very respectfully and gratefully, 
Your obedient servant 
JAMES N. THOMPSON, 


Former] og my 
of A. B. C. F. Missions to Syria and the Holy Land. 
No charge for consultation and examination. 


ORNS, BUNIONS, CLUB, AND INVERTED NAILS, AND 
all DISEASES OF THE FEET, successfully and satisfacto- 
rily treated by LITTLEFIELD & WESTERVELT, Chiropodists 
of twenty-five years practical experience. The highest testimon- 
ials given from the Medical Department and others. Charges 
moderate and uniform. 
Offices,—852 BROADWAY, 
Between 13th and 14th Streets, and 
29 WILLIAM 8T., 
Corner of Exchange Place. 











Ointment. For sores, Scurvy, Wounds, Small-Pox, Feve 
and Bowel Complaints, these medicines are the best in the wor 
Every French soldier uses them. Ifthe reader of this “ noti 

cannot get a box of Pills or Ointment from the drug store in his 





boxed 
ATERS, Agent, Mo. 451 Broadway. 


OLUNTEER FOR THE ARMY SHOULD NOT LEAVE 
the City until supplied with Holloway’s Pills and 


place, let him write to me, 80 Maiden Lane, enclosing the amount, 
and I will mail a box free of expense. Many dealers will not keep 
my medicines on hand because they cannot make as much profit 








a 


= — 
MUSICAL BOXES. 

Y¥ STOCK OF MUSICAL BOXES HAS 
never been so complete as it is at pre- 
sent, It comprises all the new varieties, I 
would parti ly call the attention of the 











really thi 
produced, Theimprovements made within the last few years 
the manufacture of Musical Boxes are the most mtn 2k 5 that 
have been made since those instruments were invented. 


All are invited to call and examine my Stock. 


M. J. PAILLARD, Importer, 
No. 21 Maiden Lane, (up stairs,) New York. 
Musical Boxes Repaired. 


HUNGERBUHLER & LINHERR, 
Successors to 


Cc. LINHERR & CO., 
691 BROADWAY, 
ARTISTS IN HAIR AND JEWELERS. 


Every description of Ornaments made in Hair, viz: Breastpins, 
Ear Rings, Bracelets, Chains, Rings, Sleeve Buttons, Studs, etc. 


The Tropical Grotto, and Conservatory of Rare Plants. 
DAVID CLARKE, 
NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST, 
684 BROADWAY, (Four Doors Below Bleecker St.) 
NURSERIES AND CoNSERVATORIES, 
Broadway and Seventy-seventh Street, 
Bloomingdale. 
BOUQUETS, BASKETS, VASES, CROSSES, 
AND WREATHS OF FLOWERS. 
First Premium Rustic Stands and Hanging Baskets, 


Gold Fish, Globes, &c., &c. 


Choice Flowers for Parties, Weddings, and Funerals, arranged 
to order. Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape-Viues, Flowering 
Shrubs, Small Fruit, Trees of every choice variety ; Flower Seeds, 
Bulbous Roots, Rustic Baskets, Stands, Vases airs, &c. 

fa Goods forwarded as ordered. Orders by Mail will receive 
prompt attention. 


NATURAL FLOWERS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
ARTICLES 


THAT EVERY 
Goop HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD USE. 
PYLE’S SALERATUS, 
PYLE’S BAKING CREAM TARTAR, 
PYLE’S PURIFIED BAKING SODA, 
PYLE’S IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS, 


Are all first class articles, designed for the best family trade. 
They are rage | wholesome, and put up good —— A fair trial 
will satisfy any intelligent person of their reliability in producing 
the desired results, as well as economy in their use. 


; Pyle’s O. K. Soap. 


A new and popular article for the saving of labour and expense, 
that is without rival. Never before did any new article merit so 
extensive a circulation, in such a short time, as this Soap has. It 
is truly the people’s Soap, for while it excels in mitigating the 
toils and expense in Washing Clothing, Scrubbing, Cleaning Painted 
Wares and Walls, it also serves well for ordinary Toilet purposes. 
It speaks for itself—try it. 


Pyle’s Bluing Powder. 


The best, most effectual, and most economical Washing Blue 
ever invented. It imparts to Muelins, Laces, and Linnens, a 
clear Pearly tint, that cannot be obtained in any other way. It 
also makes a splendid Blue Writing Ink; hence the Ladies can 
give delicacy to the appearance of their Correspondence, as well 
as their Muslins and es, 


All the best class grocers have, or can readily get those articles. 
Some, however, endeavour to pursuade customers that they can 
supply something as good or better, for the reason that they 
make a larger profit; but it is the housekeeper’s right to have a 

reference, and the grocer’s business to furnish goods bearing the 
t Reputation. Allarticles bearing the name of JAMES PYLE 
can be relied upon for purity and just weight. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 WASHINGTON STREET, Cor. Franklin, N. Y. 
Sold in St. Louis by Joseph Hamill; Milwaukee by J. W. 
Sedger; in Chicago by 8. T. Hinckley and J. N. Herrick; in 
Detroit by L. J.Staples; and by Grocers generally in these and 
other places. 


THE USEFUL AND VALUABLE ART 
CALLED 


DECALCOMANIE. 


It brings to every house embellishments of your own handiwork. 
By this very simple means anybody with taste can become an 
artist in imitating the finest oil paintings as ORNAMENTS on all 
articles of Luxury, such as OOD, PORCELAIN, METALS, 
IVORY, LEATHER, GLASS, SILK, VELVET, &c. 

The expenses of material and preparations are but a trifle, and 
the articles thus ornamented become valuable. 

Directions and circulars, with ee will be sent per mail to 
any part of the country, on receipt of 25 cents, or can be obtained 
of P. E. VACQUEREL, Patentee, 

811 BROADWAY, (up stairs). 

For the Wholesale Department, 35 MAIDEN LAN only. 


HOY T’s 
HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 


Warranted to restore faded and gray hair and whiskers to thei 
original colour. Superior to dyes and every other preparation for 
the hair in the natural and life appearance it gives, instead of the 
dull, dead black of dyes, so that the most critical observer can- 
not detect its use; in the simplicity of its application, it oe 
used as easily as any article of the toilet, and in its benefic 
effects on the h as well as the hair. It makes the hair 
soft and silky, prevents it from falling out, removes all its impuri- 
ties, and entirely —- = bad ope 5) ied me previous use of 
repaiations contain’ 8 ur, 8 ° C. 

eee HOYT'S MINNEHAHA HAIR GLOSS, 
unexcelled in keeping. the hair in curl. 

HOYT’S IMPERIAL COLOURING CREAM 
changes light and red hair to a beautiful brown or black. 

HOYT’S EXCELSIOR TOILET POWDER 

imparts beauty to the complexion, smoothness to the skin, and 
preserves youthfulness of a; ce. Sold everywhere, 




















or pot. 





as on Other persons’ make. 35 cents, 88 cents, and ae 


HOYT & CO, 
10 University Place, New York. 














ee Ty) Love GARDEN. 

ng, April 2th, and every evening during the week 
., Mir, and Mrs, Barney Be treo 
artists will resume their 


"Saeco 
ed oftndiepention of 
INLY, 


‘ams, FOR TWEL Iranians 
opine y successful drama 
THE CONNIE epoagan. 





With a superb cast of characters, characters, magnifice t scené , ete., 
cocnied six days in advance. ’ wt 
HELLER's MYSTERIOUS PERFOMAN- 
CES at his 


SALON DIABOLIQUE, 
5685 BROADWAY' 

THAT WHICH’ ROBERT HELLER DOES— 

ROBERT HELLER’S OWN FEATS— 
Surpass those which any Spiritualistattempts, and exceed those 
which any Magician has ever Performed. 

Two of his Feats'Transcend all Previous Marvels; 
S2ZEING WITH THE INWARD EYE; 
OR, SUPBRNATURAL VISION, AND 
THE CHURCH OF THE ANGELS IN THE AIR. 
Doors Open at 734; Commence at 8. 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2 P.M. 


Notice—HELLER will soon EXPOSE th4 DAVENPORT 
TRICK! 


COOPER INSTITUTE 
STARTLING WONDERS, MYSTERIOUS DISPLAYS, 
AND 
UNACCOUNTABLE MANIFESTATIONS! 
In presence of the world-renowned 


DAVENPORT BROTHERS, 
Far Surpassing the most Brilliant Productions of the 
MAGIC ART. 
THIS EVENING, and Every Evanine during the week— 
THE WONDERFUL ENTERTAINMENTS 

given in presence of these young men must be seen to be realized. 
And they have been witnessed by Hundreds of Thousands of the 
most Breeattr and scientific people of the country, who have 
been forced by the most overwhelming evidence to acknowledge 
them inexplicable. 

Doors open at 7 o’clock, Commencing at 3. Admittance 50c. 
Children (under 12 — ) 25 cts. Reserved seats can be secured 
at the office of the Institute, fromp10 o daa A. M. toto4P. M., 
without extra charge. . 8. LACEY, Agent. 

GRAND MATINEE nODAY. 

mat 2 o’clock. Performance commences at 3. Ad- 











Doors o 
mission 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESICN. 
The Tarety-sixru AnnvaL Exursition hy Pictures by 

Levins Aetate is NOW OPEN, at the eleriee Broapway, 

daily 9A, M. to 10 P. M. ADDISON RICHARDS, 


’ 








CHARLES PFAFF’S 


RESTAURANT, 


647 Broadway, N.Y. 
JOSHPH GILLOTT’S 
ST EE L PEN 8, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU? 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
@1 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 





Huwry Ownn, Agent. 


JOHN SLATER, 
[BOOT-MAKER. 
2 Oortlandt Street, near Broadway, 
FINE DRESS BOOTS and SHOES, Military Boots and Shoes 
of every style, of the best quality, at reasonable prices. 


1864 RATS, ROACHES, «c. 1864 


- , 
ANTS add ‘poor 
From their holes come out 

And MICE and RATS, 


gag oP 











For Rats, ‘Mice, Roaches Bugs, Moths in 
Purse We erue ~ a pr tele : Fowls, Animals, &c. 
Put in and $1.00 Bo: Botti 
$5 elsepebe Horas, PuBLic Ineerevran waae met aes 


“ Only infallible edies known.” 
“ wre from Poisons.” 


‘* Not dangerous to the Human Family.’’ 
** Rats come out of their holes to die.” 


Sold Wholesale in al large cities. 
e 
I Bewiasi tof al worthless imitations oe 


that “CostaR’s” addy on ab han bottle and 





- canoe a Joab clot laa Saou NE ; COSTAR, 


: 


ARTICLES OF EVERY- DAY USE. 
MEDICINAL 


PURE YBAST. 
Manufactured from common Salt and Pure Cream 
Tartar. When used in Bread, Cake, or it 
turna to that from a of Soda. Wa- 

68 |e ter,) and dormant i the dough unt it I 68 
the < dough while baking es- 
cage tnrgagh the dough 
A ag a ee 


Sievanoen one-quarter shortening 
deed with fodinay Toast. Tt. may also be used for 
70 Buckwheat oe es Johnn b arnwe and all -— #4 of 70 

Rees. Yeast is put up in 
Seats Serie geaaine pr 
no other is genuine—beware 


MAKE YOUR OWN sa vimana 
a2 Warranted double the st 
Warran' u e Scrength 
68 mon Potash, and superior to any other iter or sare | 68 
bgt perkst Res up in ons ay es 
with full directi Engilsh and 


p rochmagh- on saldibg Hard and PBot Boe. One 
und will make fifteen of Soft Soap. = 

e is required. . Consumers will find this th 
70 qhompent Potash in market. 70 
spent yeas Gat whameinn artitie, tee rons 

an olesome e, om 
all del amperage 80 that, as *he cir- 
cular the will show, uot! 
remains in the read when baked, but common Sal 
Water and Flour.—Put up neatly in papers, Lb. 2b, 
and 1b, 68 

B. T. Babbitt’s Concentrated Soft 
Soa; pa. Sine box ousting | One Dollar, will make 
40 of handsome Soft Soap, by simply add- 

fling water. 

B. 3. Babbitt’s Seap for Family 
Use. One d of this Soap is equal to three 70 
70 pounds of o Family Soap. One pound will 
make 3 gallons of handsome Soft Soap.—It will re- 
move + arene, tar, and stains of all kinds. = 
will not agate the "fabric ; on the con > it 
serves it. it will’ wash in hard — salt. or. sat 
little labour is requirgd where this Soap is used. 
Machinists and Printers will find this Soap superior 
68 | to = market. If your Storekeeper does 68 

not kee e above Fefine send $5 by mail and I 
oe of either article or an assorted 

— poe article, as you may} ayn 
direct. Send the hammeof Jour post-office, also, the 
State and County in which you reside, with direc- 
70 tions for shipping. Address, 70 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, On 72 ae ?. WASHINGTON 


A liberal rics to Storekeepers. 


MOCHA AND JAVA 
COFFEES! 


THE 
ORIENTAL COPFHE OoO., 


166 Reade Street, (near Greenwich,) New York, 
OFFER TO THE PUBLIC THEIR 
UNRIVALLED COFFEE! 
Warranted free from Rye or any other objectionable substances, 


and only requires a trialjto the most skeptical 
° of their supe’ quality. ° 


PRICES FROM 25 TO 50 CTS. PER POUND. 
A Liberal discount to the Trade. 
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INTERESTING 
TO 


HOUSEKEEPERS AND HOUSH-BUILDERS. 





To know where you can get a Magee Furnace or Stove that will 
warm without otherwisechanging the atmosphere, that sifts ashes 
without dust; that keeps fire the whole season by simply reple- 
nishing ; that consumes less fuel with the same amount of radia- 
ting surface than any other ; that regulates perfectly the consump- 
tion of fuel to the temperature required, so that with a Furnaceor 
Stovesufficient in the coldest weather, you need have no more heat, 
or consume more coal than you require in moderate weather. Also, 
where you can find a Range that would be an ornament in a Par- 
lor; that bakes and roasts perfectly in both ovens at the same 
time ; that is complete in iteelf, with no brick oven flues to puz- 
zle the mason, or dampers to perplex the cook, and that can bé 
placed in any room where there is a flue, whether the chimney 
was prepared for it or not. Also, the most approved Cooking 
Stove, Fire-place Heaters, Kitcheners, Blodgetts Galvanized Ba- 
kers, Laundry Stoves, Summer Ranges, &c., &c. Iron Ham Boil- 
ers, Iron Sinks, Cauldron Kettles, &c., &c. Schooley’s celebrated 
Ventilated ‘“‘ American” Refrigerators, at Wholesale and Retail 
at 270 Canal Street, a few doors east of Broadway, New York. 

JOHN SUMNER. 


KISSINGEN AND VICHY WATERS 


Are prescribed by the faculty in cases of 
DYSPEPSIA, DISORDERS OF LIVER, 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, &e. 
These, and all other mineral waters for which a demand may 
arise, are kept on draught, and sold in pent one half-pint bottles, 
at 868 B way, and in Caswell and Drug Store, Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. 





HANBURY SMITH, M.D. 

















‘MARTILLAS, 


BRODIE’S 











ETC., 


G@RAND OPENING 
— FOR — 
SUMMER TRADE, 


ON TUESDAY, THIRD MAY, 


As Usual Ahead of All Competitors 


Gaasss FASHIONABLE a PAPER AND E 
lopes are manufactured for RETAIL TRADE from from 
the purest stock, and stamped customers. 

GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, ‘ies Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 

GIMBREDE’S Box of Note ape and Envelo all ready 
one initial, from A to Z, is very ice only 


ped EO inimitable styles of WEDDING CARDS are 
much sought after. Parties about to order will please give at 


least one week’s 
588 BROADWAY. 
Branch Store, 872 Broadway. 


AMILY MOURNING.—A CARD.—LADIES REQUIRING 
MOURNING GOODS, are Respectfully Solicited to call and 
examine our Stock of Mourning Dress Materials, being very large 
and choice; a great many new materials ; also 
BONNETS, MANTILLAS, SHAWLS, VEILS, &c., 
in all of which we cannot be excelled or undersold. 

N.B.—An elegant assortment of BLACK SILKS, much lower 
than present Prices of Importation, 100 Pieces of FOULARD 
SILKS, new designs, beautiful quality. 

JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 
No. 551 Broadway, between Spring and Prince Sts. 











Exconomy in 
SILKS, GLOVES, RIBBONS, &C. 


HEGEMAN & CO.’S Benzine removes a, 8 &e. 
instantly, and cleans silks, gloves, &c., ocnal to be new. oo 


— 2 cents per bottle. Sold by druggists and Snes dry goods 
stores 
HEGEMAN & CO., 
Nos. 203, 511 and 756 Broadway, 
and cor. 4th Ay. and 17th St. 
BURKE’S SPRING 


STYLES OF CENTS’ DRESS HATS 
NOW READY. 


Standard Price.................... . 95. 


MILITARY EQUIPMENTS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
210 BROADWAY, 
Corner Fulton Street. 


English Gentlemen and Others, 
lly invited to 3" at 


’ 
osf QUNTAIN'S INDIA STORE, 


And ae the ONLY fuli assortment of Goods really calculated 
to interest Euro The assortment consists of— 
STAPLE D FANCY DRY GOODS, 

China and Lacquered Articles, 
Boveins and Ouriosities, from 


China, 
pan, Manilla, India, and the American Indians. 
Visisons 0 om 5 aheene to examine the Stock without purchasing, 
and also procure a Catalogue of the above extensive Stock. 


MRS. CRIPPS’ 
SPRING STYLES OF BONNETS, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 
AT 
812 CANAL STREET. 


MRS. MULCHINOCK, 
FRENCH MILLINERY, 


Dress Caps, Head Dresses, Coiffures, &c., &c., 
PATTERN BONNETS FOR THE TRADE, 
535 Broadway, 

Next to Prescott House, NEW YORK. 


ARMY SHIRTS! ee ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 


323 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $36 and 
$42 per dozen. 


Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
onfrt making. : 




















BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Omices, {GS Wall Strect, New Nock 
Capital and Surplus.......... WSLAT SI $3,150,000 
Losses already paid.............. Se i oven’ ak 7,000,000 
Annual Income.......... Aah dite svoowedeWe J 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 


assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GHO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8. and Canada. 


_May'7' 


" 


